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The Big Move 


For weeks now, our staffers have 
looked up from their work to see 
strange men poking and probing 
about our offices with blueprints 
and floor plans. Every once and so 
often, one or another of them would 
be stretching a tape measure from 
one end of our desk to the other. 
But now the mystery of the strange 
men has been solved: Forses is 
moving. 

Like a_ good 
many of the 
growth compa- 
nies we _ write 
about, ForBEs 
has outgrown its 
present quarters 
at 80 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Starting at 
month’s end, aft- 
ter nine eventful 


and fruitful 
years in our 
present offices, 


typewriters and 
files will be bun- 
dled up and 
moved just down 
the block to our new home, the 
Forses Building at 70 Fifth Avenue. 
Early this month, President Bruce 
Forbes formally concluded ar- 
rangements with Realtor Jack 
Brause. 

Outer Space. The move is a big 
one for Forses: not only because 
Forbes Inc. has grown immensely, 
but because within the Forses 
Building there will be ample room 
for continued growth. For one 
thing, it means doubling our floor 
space. Back in 1949, when we 
moved into our present quarters, 
one floor seemed ample and some to 
spare. But since then Forses Inc. 
has grown so fast that new and 
thriving divisions have been forced 
to spread out to other floors here 
and elsewhere. Now they will func- 
tion under the same roof. 

In addition to Forses’ Investors 
Advisory Institute and Personal In- 
vestment Management, which took 
up lodgings in the new Forses 
Building some months ago, the rest 
of Forses’ publications and services 
will have plenty of room in our new 
quarters for efficiency and growth. 
There Forses Magazine’s continu- 
ally expanding editorial staff, now 
without any elbow room, will oc- 
cupy an entire floor. Significantly 
also, Forses Research, Inc. although 
little more than two years old, has 





BRUCE FORBES (L) SIGNS 
WITH REALTOR BRAUSE 


become so busy and thriving that it, 
too, will have practically an entire 
floor to itself. In fact all divisions 
will now have space to grow in. 

Our new headquarters is in the 
heart of Manhattan’s Publishers’ 
Row, not far from colorful Green- 
wich Village. Sharing tenancy with 
Forses is Prentice-Hall Inc., and 
hard by are such other publish- 
ing firms as the 
Macmillan Co., 
Fairchild Publi- 
cations, Ginn & 
Co. and the Ox- 
ford University 
Press. Also of 
prime impor- 
tance to our edi- 
tors: our new 
home is near 
enough to Wall 
Street to give 
easy access to in- 
formation, far 
enough away to 
preserve inde- 
pendent perspec- 
tive. 

Grand Design. Every inch of 
ForBes’ newly acquired space has 
been meticulously planned, with an 
eye toward color and coherence, by 
Industrial Designer Gene Korda, 
whose Korda Associates and Korda 
Industries have solved similar 
problems for such diversified clients 
as the New York Giants and the 
Fuller & Smith & Ross advertising 
agency. The entire job of interior 
decoration, from painting to fur- 
nishing and right up to occupancy, 
is scheduled for early completion. 

Our moving plans resemble noth- 
ing so much as a military operation 
in detail and tight scheduling. First 
to be picked up and set down again 
in the new home will be Forses 
Magazine’s editorial department. 
Reason: Forses editors are already 
up to their ears in preparations for 
their Annual Report On American 
Industry, to appear January 1, 1957. 
To keep the pot boiling without let- 
up, our editors will be transported 
in one miraculous week-end move. 
By deliberate design, the editorial 
department will be the one farthest 
removed from the normal flow of 
traffic. 

Moving day means something 
else, too. Remember, it is only 
our home that is changing, not 
our hospitality. So drop in and see 
us. You’re always welcome. 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
2 NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 
= CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY FPICK-S, N. ¥ 





Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of July. 









































THE TOP TEN CITIES 7 5 aei Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 
canenictnaatied SMALLEST. GAINS cuenauiie’ cathe tel 4am 
Portland, Ore. +-15% | Detroit, Mich. (6)—4% aveust | sept. ocr. 
Sacramento, Duluth-Superior(2)—2 iz 
3 6 5% 
Cal. (4) 14 | Knoxville, Tenn. (3)—1 Hew England - 49%) 205 + 
Salt Lake City (2) 13 Wilmington,Del (2) 0 Middle Atlantic +3 +6 +6 
Memphis, Tenn. 12 Shreveport, La. +1 | Midwest —5 0 —l 
Tucson, Ariz. 12 | Cleveland, Ohio +1 | South +4 | +7 +5 
Kansas City, Mo. 11 | providence, R.1. +-1 | North Central +3 | +8 +4 
io a a “3 ‘ Minneapolis South Central +3 | +7 +5 
ve r7) s jouston, Tex. (2) . Pau + . 
ry J Montgomery,Ala. 10 | Wichita, Kans. +1 os” i ie a 
B Z ddin g for It! Denver, Colo.(4) 9 | Omaha, Nebr. +1 
Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
Seeery in this column since Mop for indicated | NATIONAL INDEX nc eo +5 
month. 




















NEXT ISSUE: 


AMERICAN HISTORY. In the stormy cigarette industry, no one outsells or out- 
performs king-sized American Tobacco Co. Forses tells how American’s Paul 


Hahn keeps several puffs ahead of the competition. "We 
On 
Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 10-15 Pay 
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MWattonals save us $60,000 a year... 


return 50% annually on the investment.” 


“We use National Accounting Machines 
on a wide variety of applications, such as: 
Payroll Writing including Labor Distri- 
bution and Government Reports; Ac- 
counts Payable including Vouchering, 
Check Writing and Distribution; Accounts 
Receivable including Bank Deposits and 
Age Analysis; Sales Analysis by Product; 
Cost Analysis, Cost Reports and other 
financial statements; Stores Disbursement 


—KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 


Distribution; and Cost Ledgers and Gener- 
al Ledgers. 

“We estimate that these Nationals save 
us $60,000 a year, returning us 50% annu- 
ally on the investment. Another advantage 
is that simplicity of operation and auto- 
matic features make it easy to train 
operators.” 


Vice President, 
Finance 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, onto 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Forses, ocToser 15, 1956 


INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 


DIVISIONS OF KOPPERS COMPANY: 


CHEMICAL: Plastics, chemicals, ad- 
hesives and dyes. 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION: De- 
sign and erection of chemical-recovery 
coke plants, blast furnace and open 
hearth plants, and chemical plants. 


GAS & COKE: Blast furnace, foundry, 
industrial, and domestic coke. 


METAL PRODUCTS: Industrial gas clean- 
ing equipment, couplings, piston 
rings, fans, gas apparctus, paper 
box fabricating and printing ma- 
chinery and sound control equipment. 


TAR PRODUCTS: Chemicals and coal- 
tar base protective coatings, roof- 
ing, road materials, creosote, moth 
preventives, and insecticides. 


WOOD PRESERVING: Pressure-treated 
wood products for railroad, utilities, 
industry, agriculture and the home. 


Your nearby National representative 
will gladly show how much your busi- 


ness can save with Nationals. 
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"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 





NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


@ what makes some safes dangerous 

@ how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 

@ what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


@ what’s needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


@ what special precautions to take 
with cash 


@ what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


r-FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-- 
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Since 


DEPT. FB-78, 320 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE booklet described above. 


NAME. 





COMPANY. 
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READERS SAY 


Quake Without Crash 


Sm: In the article “Earthquackery” 
[Forses, Sept. 15], the statement is 
made: “Vesuvius started its last spree 
in 1929.” Mr. Wiesenberger’s eyes must 
have been closed in March of 1944, 
when ...a later major eruption occurred. 
At night one could observe from Naples 
the fiery lava coursing on its way down 
the slope of the mountain, and the vol- 
cano spewed its ashes as far south as 
Cosenza in Italy’s foot. . . . Was there 
any market collapse following this 1944 
activity on the part of Vesuvius? I 
don’t recall any. 

—Wiu.iaM L. MAsTENn 
York, Pa. 


One more exploded theory—En. 


The Miser’s Mint 


Sm: Congratulations on your excellent 
and up-to-date report on this great 
Michigan chemical corporation [Dow, 
Forses, Sept. 15]. Perhaps some of your 
readers would be interested to know 
that the famous Hetty Green in the 
early 1900s bought 100 shares of Dow 
stock for $2,000, which investment at her 
death in 1916 had grown to $200,000. 

—ALLAN McCune 
Petoskey, Michigan 


The Master’s Voice 


Sm: My thanks and compliments to 
you for the fine article about my career, 
and the history of RCA, appearing in the 
October 1 issue of Forses. You have 
handled a highly complex subject in a 
most interesting manner. Your enthu- 
siastic appraisal of RCA’s progress, 
achievements, and future outlook as 
well as your kind comments about my 
contributions are deeply appreciated. 

—Davip SARNOFF 


Radio Corporation of America 
New York 


Why Vote? 


Sir: I wish to commend your patriot- 
ism as expounded in your editorial “Why 
Disenfranchise Yourself?” [Forses, Sept. 
15], but I cannot follow your logic. If a 
“stay-at-home” voter does not like the 
giveaway policy of the Government—I 
refer to foreign governments and/or 
individuals—exactly how is he exercis- 
ing his franchise when he votes either 
Republican or Democratic? In this, as 
well as in many other policies, a Repub- 
lican is merely a Democrat with a 
halo. ... 

—SHOLES BERGER 
Los Angeles 


Sm: I have before me the Democratic 
and Republican Platforms ... They 
represent issues nominally different, but 
actually the same. . . . The independent 





voter can only choose between Tweedle- 






Chairman of the Board, 


dee and Tweedle-dum ... The two 
parties are at odds only on who is to 
be in power .. 

—PerTrer MAsvucci 
Norwood, Pa. 


Delinquent Decimal 


Sm: In the article on rubber, “Synthetic 
Goal” [Forses, Sept. 15], I was startled 
to read that “U.S. synthetic rubber ca- 
pacity will probably climb to 1,508 
million tons next year.” Can this be 
true? Is it possible that synthetic rub- 
ber capacity will climb to about twelve 
times that of steel ingot capacity? 

—C.ark T. SHIRK 
Lebanon, Pa. 


The comma should have been a deci- 
mal. U.S. synthetic rubber capacity is 
expected to rise to 1.508 million tons 
(1,508 thousand tons) next year.—Eb. 


Boats vs. Buses? 


Sm: In your article on the Twin Coach 
Co. [Forses, Sept. 15, which said in 
part that while Twin Coach’s President 
Fageol “likes to display his boating 
trophies, he is understandably less eager 
to showcase Twin Coach’s fortunes”], all 
of us who have worked with Mr. Fageol 
over a period of years were deeply hurt 
by the implication that he has devoted 
more time to boat racing than to busi- 
ness. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, as he works 18 hours a day and 
spends the other six worrying about his 
company. 

His boating hobby also has a very 
practical side. Fageol Products Co., a 
Twin Coach Subsidiary, manufactures 
a complete line of inboard and outboard 
marine engines. The sales appeal of 
these products is heightened to a tre- 
mendous degree by Mr. Fageol’s boating 
achievements. I think you have pre- 
sented a rather warped picture... . 

—A. C. Pam 
Cleveland 


Forses did not intend to imply that 
Mr. Fageol was neglecting his business 
for his boating, is happy to note that 
“the practical side” of his hobby will be 
extended by Twin Coach’s recent acqui- 
sition of boatmaker Luther Corp.—Eb. 


Not So Tinny 


Sm: Permit me to compliment Forses 
on the fine story regarding Wheeling Steel 
in the September 1 issue. 

I would like, however, to call your 
attention to one item, the quote from 
Mr. John L. Neudoerfer, President, 
which said “So we plan to spend about 
$70 million to revamp our tin-making 
facilities.” Although our current im- 
provement and modernization program 
involves an expenditure of about $70 
million, the expenditure for tin-plate 
making facilities will amount to around 
$25 million; the remaining $45 million 
will be spent on other facilities for the 
making of steel and steel products. . . . 

—Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 
Assistant to the President, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


ELECTION PREDICTIONS 


With the election only three weeks away, predicting 
the outcome is of course once again our national pastime. 
Farmer: Droppea Even the venerable New York Times 
ab entlece is daily front-paging the individual 
opinions of a farmer in a small Iowa 
town, a storekeeper in Illinois, and 
such un-Gallup-like straws in the wind. 
With this precedent, a fellow com- 
muter could hardly be blamed for 
predicting his morning optimism that 
Ike is a sure winner on this fact: “At 
the opening World Series game I was 
sitting near a man and his wife who 
looked obviously like Democrats [there was no explana- 
tion of what ‘an obvious Democrat’ looks like]. When 
the President appeared, she clapped enthusiastically and 
her husband seemed to glower and admonish her, but I 
heard her say, ‘I don’t care if I shouldn’t, I just like him.’ ” 

Based on all sorts of reports, data, analyses, polls, 
“expert opinion,” and isolated instances 
similar to the aforementioned, ForBEs’ 
editor offers these predictions: 

Eisenhower will probably lose most 
of the farm states that Dewey lost to 
Truman in 1948. Affection for a man 
is apt to be affected by a substantial 
drop in income. Despite recent im- 
provement, farm income is way down 
from the levels of 1952 when the Eisen- 
hower administration took office. No “"°t™er miracle? 






4/f:8h 3 
... drop the party. 


Jacob Javits 





matter what “logic” may be proffered in explanation, the. 


farmer is just as human in his reactions as the next 
fellow to a sharp drop in income. Ike’s personality 
notwithstanding, his administration is getting the blame. 
The Stevenson-Kefauver promises to take some “pie 
in the sky” and put a slice on the farmer’s table have 
substantial appeal. 
In key Pennsylvania with its large 
Electoral College vote, the GOP is in 
trouble. Republican feuding seems to 
have paralyzed the state organization. 
Senator Duff is not popular with many 
Republicans and his opponent was re- 
sponsible, as mayor of Philadelphia, for 
turning that age-old Republican bastion 
into a Democratic stronghold. Steven- 
son carried Philadelphia against Ike 
last time by thousands of votes. The 


His problem: 





Proving ... 
what is, ain’t. 
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odds are the President’s personal popularity may be 
sufficient to give him Pennsylvania’s electoral votes but 
not sufficient to carry a number of 
other Republican candidates, including 
the sitting Senator and some Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Solid South seems solidly set for 
Stevenson, including Texas. Ike is 
rated a chance in Florida but this 
would seem to me dubious. 

In Kentucky there are victory hopes 
for former Republican Senator John 
Sherman Cooper, primarily because 
Governor “Happy” Chandler is bitterly “a-feudin’ and 
a-fightin’” with the two Democratic Senators up for 
re-election. 

And there is reason to hope that in New York State 
GOP Senatorial nominee Jack Javits might pull another 
miracle similar to his substantial crushing of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., for the Attorney Gen- 
eral post when all other Republican 
candidates went down to defeat two 
years ago. 

On the other hand, two key GOP 
Senate candidates—McKay in Oregon 
and Governor Langlie in Washington— 
are reported to be headed for defeat 
by incumbents Warren Magnuson and. 
turncoat Wayne Morse. 

The national ticket campaigning, de- 
spite the outraged screams by all hands, has been con- 
ducted on a relatively high level. The Democrats could 
hardly expect to wage a winning campaign without trying 
to pin full responsibility for the Administration’s ac- 
tions on President Eisenhower personally. Interestingly 
enough, the President’s health and Mr. Nixon’s capabili- 
ties to succeed him in the Presidency, were far greater 
issues many months ago than they have 
been in recent weeks of active cam- 
paigning. This “big issue” of pre-con- 
vention days has virtually faded from 
the scene. There is little doubt that Mr. 
Stevenson is waging an uphill struggle 
in trying to establish that prosperity is a 
mirage and that peace does not exist. It 
is difficult-at best to prove what is, ain’t. 

Eisenhower, in my opinion, will be 
re-elected by a substantial popular ma- 


Cooper: Kentucky 
Feudin’ 


makes him favorite 


Sen. Wayne Morse 





Turncoat 
the trick. 


turning 


Duff: In defeat, 


will he drag Ike, 
too? 
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his popularity will not rub off on enough Sena- 
the Republicans in either the Senate or the House. 
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AUTOMATION, JOBS AND PROSPERITY 


For some time now “automation” has been the subject 
of extensive study, intensive discussion among economists, 
labor leaders, industrialists, and even politicians. Opinion 
has ranged from those who see in it economic catastrophe 
to those who view it as providing the proverbial pot of 
gold at the end of an economist’s rainbow. 

For practical purposes. of discussion, automation is 
aimed at increasing productivity by substituting auto- 
matic processes in manu- 
O facturing for methods now 

involving man-hours of la- 
O bor. Some fear that the 
extensive substitution of 
machines and push buttons 
for assembly line workers 
SIZE OF POTENTIAL will mean widespread un- 
— WORK FORCE IN 1955 employment, but there is no 
: ) NWP LESS THAN 14%) 1 ictoric justification for that 
conclusion. Quite to the contrary—America’s high stan- 
dard of living is the direct result of assembly lines, 
mechanization. If every part in a car had to be hand- 
made, who could afford an automobile? Mass production 
has been the means by which all of us can afford to own 
cars, television sets, washing machines, and so forth. 
Basically, automation is essentially more of the same— 
greater output and lower cost per worker. 

And this is going to be essential in the years ahead if 
we are to keep up with consumer demands. The desire 
of more Americans for more things continues to swell. 
Pressure for a shorter work week continues apace. Dis- 
cussion of the four-day week is not political clap-trap. 
Already, when one considers the holidays now observed, 
we do now have, in effect, a four-day week many weeks 
of the year. With a shorter work week and greater de- 
mands for goods and services, higher prices for less goods 
would be the inevitable result unless automation takes 
up the slack. Real wealth is not measured in terms of 
money. It’s measured in terms of the things the money 
can buy. History is replete with examples of bankrupt 
countries with lots of “money” but few goods. 

General Electric recently put the effects of automation 
into practical focus, pointing out that since 1940 G.E. has 
“made unremitting efforts to introduce greater mechani- 
zation and automation.” The results are set forth thusly: 
“For customers—better values: on a weighted average 
since 1939, General Electric prices have gone up 60%, 
while the price of all commodities, except farm and food, 
has risen 107%. The cost of our basic raw materials has 
increased 144%, and average empioyee earnings and 
benefits have risen 177%. Such results would not have 
been possible except for the Company’s investment in 
more automatic production. For employees—more jobs, 
increased pay and benefits: increased use of automation 
is reflected in expanding employment and upgrading of 
work. In General Electric 155,000 employees hold po- 
sitions that did not exist in 1939. Employee compensation 
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and benefits have grown more than eight times since 1939. 
In the same period, average annual earnings per em- 
ployee have increased from $2,028 in 1939 to $5,627 today. 

“American industry has a challenging opportunity to 
increase its productivity, reduce the cost of goods, and 
increase the real wealth and purchasing power of all 
Americans. This can be done by using every feasible ap- 
plication of the automation concept all along the line from 
factory to customer. As we automate to satisfy customer 
demand—and thus raise the number of jobs requiring 
higher education and skills in ratio to the number of un- 
skilled jobs—it would seem entirely possi*ie that the 
average earnings, including benefits, of General Electric 
employees 10 years from now may be in the range of 
$8,000 to $9,000 annually.” 

Obviously, extensive automation creates new jobs as 
automatic processes replace existing ones. There must 
be men to make and install the equipment. There must 
be men to service it. And with the additional free time 
that is becoming available to millions of more Americans, 
whole new industries are being created to help “use” it. 
More do-it-yourselfing on long weekends; more travel- 
ing; more sports; more TVing, and so forth. 

Naturally, as the trend accelerates, companies must ex- 
ercise both foresight and restraint in facilitating the 
changeover, with particular attention to the human prob- 
lems, i.e., helping men shift from jobs that have ceased 
to new ones in the same or another company or industry. 

As time marches on, those who take the “rainbow 
view” of automation will prove to be right in their 
analysis and foresight. 


x 


STARTING TO ROLL 


We hear a lot these days about the allegedly bearish 
portents of “tight money,” rising inventories and the like. 
It is always well to be cautious, but it does not pay to 
underestimate the forces for strength in our economy. 

Take the road building program, for example. So much 
has been said and written about the program that many 
people tend to think of it as some kind of pie in the sky. 
Far from it. The fact is that a road building boom is 
already starting to roll. In the first quarter of 1956, 
U.S. road construction was up 9% from the same period 
of 1955, according to the Commerce Department. There 
is every indication that, toll roads aside (their new con- 
struction is beginning to subside), the acceleration will 
continue. Within five years, the pundits say, we will be 
spending for new roads close to double the by no means 
insignificant $4 billion we laid out in 1955. The big boost, 
of‘ course, is expected to come from the $51.5-billion, 
13-year program provided for in the Federal Highway 
Act of 1956. 

Needless to say, this hardly comes under the heading 
of governmental boondoggling. Anyone who has tested his 
patience and his cooling system in a recent traffic jam can 
testify how much we need roads. But I am talking about 
the effect on the economy. The structural steel, cement 
and machinery industries are already benefiting. Soon 
the healthy effects of this badly-needed building will be 
felt throughout our economy. That’s one for the pessi- 
mists to put in their pipes and smoke. 
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THE PRIME PUMPER 


W orthington Corp. is one old 
line firm with some very 
modern ambitions. 


In 1840, a full twenty years before the 
start of the Civil War, an ingenious 
young New Yorker named Henry 
Rossiter Worthington, then 23, de- 
signed a revolutionary paddle wheel 
steamboat to navigate the Empire 
State’s Erie Canal. As an engineer- 
ing triumph particularly adapted to 
canal conditions, the vessel won 
Worthington a medal from the Albany 
Legislature. But it also earned him 
the enmity of the Canal’s hostlers and 
bargemen, who feared technological 
unemployment from the newfangled 
craft. Intimidated by their outcry, 
the same Legislature which _ had 
awarded Worthington his medal 
forthwith withdrew his all-too-effici- 
ent craft from operation. 

Undiscouraged, young Worthington 
canibalized his vessel. He salvaged 
the world’s first direct-acting steam 
pump, a device Worthington had in- 
vented to replenish the water in his 
ship’s boiler. Before long he was in 
the pump business, instead of the 
boat business, starting out in a small 
wooden shed in Brooklyn. 

New Look. What he started thereby 
he never could have foreseen. Worth- 
ington Corp.* has since grown into a 
company with $140.9 million in billings 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
5914; low, 414%. Dividend (1955): $2.50. Indi 
cated 1956 payout: $2.50 plus ssible stock 
extra. Earnings per share (1955) : $5.22. Total 
cencts (1955) : $119.4 million. Ticker symbol: 


WORTHINGTON PUMP (CIRCA 1876): 


last year, and $52.5 million in gross 
property. Today Worthington has 19 
factories in ten states, plus twelve 
plants serving 73 foreign countries. 
Pumps are still a mainstay of Worth- 
ington’s business, but are not all of it 
by a long shot. Today Worthington 
manufactures and sells machinery to 
just about every major U.S. industry 
group, from chemicals to residential 
builders, and from air conditioning to 
water works. 

So complex have Worthington’s 
operations become that it is hard to 
classify its business. Some 5% is 
simply labeled “miscellaneous.” Ac- 
counting for the other 95%: (1) cen- 
tral air-conditioning, refrigeration, 
and heating equipment (25% of 
sales); (2) surface condensers, feed 
water heaters, and boiler feed pumps 
for the utilities industry (12%); (3) 
pumps, generators, meters and en- 
gines for irrigation, water supply and 
sewage services (8%); (4) truck mix- 
ers, portable compressors, and the 
like for the building trades (5%); (5) 
defense work, mostly for the Navy, 
including the old Worthington stand- 
by, boiler feed pumps (10%); (6) 
pumps and marine engine room 
equipment (15%); (7) equipment for 
the natural gas and chemical indus- 
tries (20%), both of which have been 
phenomenal growth fields. 

Captain’s Table. Captain of this 
polyglot crew is courtly, bespectacled 








WORTHINGTON’S RAMSEY (RIGHT): 
he trumped the pump 


Hobart Cole Ramsey, 65, since 1949 
Worthington’s president and its chair- 
man since last year. Like Founder 
Worthington, Ramsey, fresh out of 
Annapolis (Class of °15) tried his 
hand at shipbuilding without success. 
“There didn’t seem to be much fu- 
ture in shipbuilding,” says Ramsey, 
looking back on his early years, “so 
when a Worthington vice president 
offered me a job back in 1919, I 
grabbed it.” 

Ramsey was tabbed as a comer at 
Worthington in 1927, when LaMonte 
J. Belnap, Worthington’s president, 
sent him on a trip to assess the value 
of the company’s six European plants, 
all chronic moneylosers. Admonished 
Belnap in parting with his young en- 
voy: “You can sell them all for one 
good dollar and I won’t say no.” In- 





FOUNDER 


WORTHINGTON: 


inadvertently launched by the boatmen of the Erie Canal 
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stead, Ramsey concluded that “they 
were all good assets if properly man- 
aged.” Within a year, he had all 
Worthington’s European plants back 
in the black, soon saw his reward in 
a vice presidency. 


A Capital Ship. As Worthington’s 


boss, Ramsey heads what is probably . 


the world’s biggest pumpmaker, and 
certainly its best-known one.f Yet 
Ramsey would like to live down a 
certain amount of his company’s his- 
tory because he feels that Worthing- 
ton has in some ways outlived its 
origins. Practically every naval ves- 
sel from the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac up has been equipped with 
Worthington pumps, and to this day 
Ramsey still chairmans the Navy 
League annual dinner at the Waldorf. 
But he has not hesitated to de-em- 
phasize his pump business, and in 
1952 streamlined his company’s name 
to eliminate the tag “pump.” Ex- 
plained he at the time: “Only 30% of 
our business is in pumps. We don’t 
want to mislead people.” 

Compelling reasons forced changes 
in Worthington’s operations as well as 
its name. So unstable have its sales 
and earnings been in the past that in a 
year like 1938, Worthington could not 
even cover its preferred obligations, 
much less show any earnings on its 
common stock. Reason: big-ticket, 
tailor-made machinery—which was 
then just about all of Worthington’s 
gross—was a notoriously cyclical busi- 
ness. Even in good times, it produced 
comparatively slim profits; in bad 
times it produced none. Ramsey de- 
cided that the company’s salvation 
was to take account of Henry Ford’s 


tSays Ramsey: “I’m not really sure about 
it. e probably are the biggest, but I’d be 
the last one to go around ae about it. 
A couple of years ago Fairbanks, Morse said 
they were.” 





-T-Thiitte: 
THE PUMP 


assembly-line revolution, 
mass production items. 
But to accomplish that sea change 
has taken considerable pulling and 
hauling, and it is a job which is still 
far from complete. Worthington still 
makes much “one-of-a-kind” ma- 
chinery (e.g., 100-ton compressors 
which rear five stories high). Thanks 
to the capital goods boom, bookings 
for such individually crafted machines 
today run twice as high as in 1949. 
Yet in the same half-decade Ramsey 
has also gone in heavily for what he 
calls, with all the relish of a grocery 
chain mogul, “shelf items.” That part 


get into 
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COMPRESSOR ASSEMBLY AT BUFFALO, N. Y. PLANT: 


a lesson from Henry Ford 


of Worthington’s bookings is now 3% 
times bigger than in 1949. Result: 
Worthington’s current bookings, ac- 
cording to the company’s accountants, 
are “very roughly speaking” now over 
a third standard shelf items. “Now,” 
says Ramsey contentedly, “we don’t 
even list a lot of our business in 
the new orders category. We get the 
order and ship the item off the shelf 
the same day. I like that kind of bus- 
iness.” He intends to get much more 
of it. 


Up Anchor. In order to gét as much 
of it as he has now, Ramsey has al- 
ready sunk the equivalent of $10 mil- 
lion in cash and stock into acquisitions 
and buildings, spends another 24%2%- 
3% of sales every year researching 
and developing new products. With 
this outlay he has bought or built ten 
new plants and divisions in the last 
seven years. Latest acquisition: an 
Alhambra, California warm air fur- 
nace and air-conditioning systems 
plant bought from Royal Jet, Inc 
Its new role: the nucleus of 
Worthington’s western air-condition- 
ing division. The price: “somewhat 
under” 14,500 common shares, or 
about $750,000 at current market 
prices. And in the wind is still an- 
other buy, which with the Royal Jet 
purchase will add some “$4 or $5 mil- 
lion” to Worthington’s sales. 

At least three of Worthington’s big 
additions since 1949 have been con- 
centrated in a single field: central air- 
conditioning and heating equipment. 
The three: Milwaukee’s Mueller Fur- 
nace Co., now Worthington’s Mueller 
Climatrol Division, bought in 1954 for 
134,806 common shares; (2) Worth- 
ington’s Ampere, N. J. works, with 
330,000 square feet of office and fac- 
tory space; (3) a new plant built in 
Decatur, Alabama, where 170,000 
square feet are devoted to Worthing- 
ton’s ambition of establishing a good 
comer in hot and humid Dixie’s boom- 
ing central air-conditioning business. 
They reflect Ramsey’s belief in the 
growth possibilities of central air 
conditioners, which, he notes, have al- 
ready begun to gather some history of 
their own. The White House and 
The New York Stock Exchange are 
air-conditioned by Worthington. 


Change of Course. Ramsey’s strenu- 
ous building and acquiring will bring 
Worthington about $60 million, or 
one-third of its entire year’s billings 
of $175 million, in 1956. To so pump up 
that volume increase, Ramsey, since 
he took office, has nearly had to double 
the number of Worthington’s divi- 
sions, to its current fifteen. For all 
that effort, it may seem a modest 
enough gain in volume. But Ramsey 
has good cause for satisfaction. The 
vast bulk of the goods that stream out 
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of the plants Ramsey has bought and 
built since he took over are such 
“shelf items” as standardized turbine 
pumps for crop irrigation, “Capa- 
switch” electro-strictive relays, and 
air conditioners. 

In good part a result of this re- 
vamping is the fact that Worthing- 
ton’s net income has risen in five out 
of the last six years. Last year it hit 
a postwar peak of $7.2 million. Tak- 
en together, these figures spell a sta- 
bility unknown to Worthington in its 
unreconstructed days. In fact, if any 
complaint is applicable today, it is that 
Worthington’s earnings are too stable. 
Ramsey’s purchases have meant a di- 
lution of Worthington’s common 
stock, reinforced by a continual con- 
version of its $4.50 convertible pre- 
ferred. Consequence: Worthington’s 
earnings per share have deviated no 
more than 76c from the $5.86 it 
earned in 1947. This despite a strong 
rise in total net income (see chart). 
Says Ramsey: “There are only 9,000 
shares of the convertible issue left. 
That’s not enough to dilute anything.” 
He therefore confidently predicts 
earnings of over $6 a share for 1956. 

High Water. But Ramsey’s optimism 
does not end there. “I am,” he says 
firmly, “very bullish about Worthing- 
ton.” He sees a whole spate of fig- 
ures, all of them large and getting 
larger, in his company’s future. “Our 
immediate goal,” he told Forses last 
month, “is $200 million in bookings 
for this year.” Since orders exceeded 
$100 million in the first half alone, he 
may well attain that target. But Ram- 
sey’s big concern is billings, which he 
hopes will hit $175 million this year, 
24.2% more than last year. More am- 
bitious still, his long-term goal is no 
less than $300 million in billings 
“within the next five years,” over 
double last year’s rate. 

Ramsey pins such hopes in part on 
several very general and long-term 
ideas, nearly all of which he holds in 
common with the majority of the U.S.’ 
top executives: (1) confidence in the 
continuing strength of the U.S. econ- 
omy; (2) the presumption that there 
will be no more wars “because no- 
body can afford them anymore”; (3) 
confidence in his staff (“The main 
thing in business is good people, and 
we've got them”). 

But Ramsey is counting on two 
more specific items: (1) his stepped- 
up research program and (2) “the 
fact that everything we make has a 
growth industry for a customer,” 
whether it be oil pumps, atomic ener- 
gy equipment, or factory air condi- 
tioners for the chemical and drug 
industries. 

Hidden Assets. Ramsey is in a good 
position to take the long view. His 
order backlog, which stood at $60 
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million when last year ended, should 
rise to $90 million by December. 
Nearly all of it is comprised of heavy 
items, but they provide a fat cushion 
to fall back on should shelf items 
like air conditioners falter due to, say, 
flagging construction of new homes. 

Another bright spot: Worthington’s 
foreign operations. Bookings abroad 
are now running at a $25-mil- 
lion rate, and dollar volume was 
up 31% last year. Remitted divi- 
dends totaled $666,323 last year, 
equivalent to a 43% return on the 
$1.6 million Worthington has in- 
vested in its “associated and sub- 
sidiary” foreign companies. Wholly- 





ALIGNING SEWAGE PUMP: 
built for billings 





owned or majority-controlled foreign 
firms pumped up an additional $720,- 
000 into Worthington’s coffers last 
year, bringing the total of undis- 
tributed foreign earnings to $2.9 mil- 
lion. Says Ramsey: “We don’t con- 
solidate those earnings with the 
domestic company. So I guess you 
could call them a hidden asset. They 
would have added about 50c a share 
to earnings last year.” 

Questions .. . But if Wall Streeters 
are generally willing to concede 
Worthington its hard-won stability 
and its current prosperity, they still 
have a few questions about the com- 
pany in mind. One of them: why 
Worthington has lagged behind Inger- 
soll-Rand, one of the very few com- 
panies in the U.S. whose product 
line, which includes air-conditioning 
equipment, compressors, and pumps, 
compares even roughly with Worth- 
ington’s. Point for point and year 
after year, Ingersoll-Rand keeps 
turning in a balance-sheet record re- 
markably better than its rival’s. 

Item: on a 132% increase in bill- 
ings since 1946, about the same as 
Worthington’s, Ingersoll-Rand has 
managed to multiply its pretax net 
almost 2% times, to $55.4 million, in 
the post-war decade, as compared 
with Worthington’s 162% increase (to 
$14.4 million) in the same period. 

Item: In the same period, Inger- 
soll-Rand’s earnings per share have 
almost tripled, while Worthington’s 
earnings only rose 63%. 

Item: Since 1950, Worthington’s 
profit margins have averaged 12c on 
the sales dollar; Ingersoll-Rand’s have 
averaged an astonishing 34.2c, or al- 
most three times as high. 

.. and Answers. Faced with such 
statistics, Ramsey counters with sev- 
eral answers. “If we had $100 million 
dollars,” he says, “I would have done 
things differently. The fact is that 
we've been a poor company, and 
they’ve been a rich one.” He notes 
that Ingersoll-Rand’s management 
had no less than $106.1 million in 
cash stashed away by last year, com- 
pared to Worthington’s mere $8.8 
million; that Ingersoll-Rand has no 
long-term debt, where Worthington 
owes $25 million. 

Ramsey’s second explanation: 
“They’re dominant in the mining 
equipment industry, and they’ve made 
a fine thing of it. We tried to break 
in, but we couldn’t.” Which means, 
Ramsey opines, that Worthington and 
Ingersoll-Rand are not really com- 
parable at all, since their product lines 
differ in this essential particular. 

“Td be the last one to take any- 
thing away from them,” he adds, “but 
they’ve always been a pretty unique 
outfit. We’re more comparable with 
companies like Fairbanks, Morse 
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(air pumps, diesel engines, electrical 
equipment), Allis-Chalmers (con- 


_densers, hydraulic machinery), and 


air-conditioning manufacturers like 
Carrier.” Against that kind of com- 
petition, as Ramsey well knows, his 
company earns good grades. — 

Stiff Competition. Wall Streeters are 
generally willing to concede at least 
some of Ramsey’s arguments—par- 
ticularly his characterization of Inger- 
soll-Rand as “unique.” Ingersoll- 


‘Rand has long been known to Wall 


Streeters for another characteristic, 
just as singular as its lucrative mining 
business and its fat margins, but far 
less endearing: its notoriously secre- 
tive management, which releases only 
the barest sketch of its operations to 
the public. As a result, interest in In- 
gersoll’s stock is thin for an issue of its 


’ size—a fact which deters many who 


might otherwise buy on the scant in- 
formation available. 

Due to that policy as much as any- 
thing else, Worthington’s 8,046 com- 
mon stockholders have benefited near- 
ly as much as Ingersoll-Rand’s in the 
past ten years. Since its 1946 low, 
Worthington’s stock has risen 265%, 
Ingersoll-Rand’s 297%. 

Finally, Wall Streeters note some- 
thing else—that a fat chunk of Inger- 
soll-Rand’s large net is not due to 
its own business, but to investment 
in the securities of other companies. 
Some $3.3 million came from such 
sources last year. 

A Glint of Ambition. “All other fac- 
tors aside,” observes one of Ramsey’s 
competitors, “there’s no doubt about 
the fundamental thing that’s kept 
Worthington from racking up a better 
record. It’s the old problem again. 
Worthington makes more tailor-made 
goods than Ingersoll-Rand, and the 
margins in that kind of business 
aren’t nearly as good.” Admits Ram- 
sey: “Historically that’s true.” But 
there is a glint in his eye when he 
says it; the operative word to him is 
“historically.” Worthington’s past 
performance and Ramsey’s future in- 
tentions have little in common. 


CORPORATIONS 


WRAP UP 


Wall Street got good (?) 
tidings last month from a 


isconcerting source. 





Wa tt Streeters these boomtime days 
hardly look up from their ticker tape 
when corporate brass fires off fresh 
broadsides of optimism. Last month, 
however, the president of a small (as- 
sets: $15 million) corporation came 
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BOND BARGAINS? 


After sinking to 2.23% in 1954, yields 
% | in fax exempt Municipal bonds have 
320} been rising steadily, last month hit 3%. 




















2.20 7 

Source: Snderd& Poo’ 15 High Grade Musicipl Bond ler 
up with some intended good news 
which somehow left many a reader 
slightly shaken. 

“1955-56,” Boston’s Howard M. Tut- 
tle told 1,300 stockholders of his com- 
pany, “marks one long step toward 
the goals set for the future.” Tuttle 
reported that sales were up 6% (to 
$18 million), that the company’s stock 
had been split 3-for-1, and that direc- 
tors had paid dividends for the 65th 
consecutive year. 

To back his optimism, Tuttle could 
point to exceptionally long-range 
trends and inexorable facts. And he 
was especially proud that his com- 
pany had done so much despite the 
legal limits on what management can 
do about stimulating demand. “There 
are,” he reminded _ stockholders, 
“handicaps to our marketing efforts to 
which most other industries are not 
subjected .. .” 

Tuttle’s report, nevertheless, was 
good news from a _ disconcerting 
source. His firm: the 66-year-old 
National Casket Co. 





“INCOME WITHOUT TAXATION 


From high bracket investors, the long arm of the tax collector usually 
snatches the benefits of high yields. Thus the attractiveness of relatively 


lf a tax-exempt bond yields this much. . . 
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30% WITH SAFETY? 


When bond prices slide, 
strange things begin to hap- 
pen. Item: the dazzling mu- 
nicipal bond yields available 
to high bracket investors. 


Last month brokerage house cus- 
tomers’ men fortunate enough to 
have millionaire customers could 
dangle some gilt-edged bargains be- 
fore such well-heeled clients. In some 
cases they offered effective returns 
worth as much as a 30.8% yield on a 
common stock. The bargains: tax- 
exempt municipal bonds. Hard-hit by 
tight money and the consequent rise 
in interest rates, municipal bond 
prices have been falling steadily for 
the past few months. Since lower bond 
prices mean higher interest yields, 
the return on municipals has risen to 
the highest level in several years. 

Not all investors, of course, were 
rushing to cash in on 3% tax-free 
yields. But for those in high tax 
brackets, the Federal income tax 
exemption granted to city, town and 
school district bonds makes them 
highly attractive (see table). From a 
3% tax-free yield, a man with $20,000 
in taxable income gets the same take- 
home cash as he would on a common 
stock yielding 6.8%. For an investor 
in the $90,000 bracket, a tax-free 3% 
is worth as much as a dazzling 23% 
in taxable dividends. 

The import of all this has not been 
lost on shrewd investors. Some big 
holders were reported last month to 
be shifting at least part of their 
capital into municipals. Was such 
switching reaching sufficient propor- 











% 
. «+ to yield as much 


low-yielding, but tax-free, municipal bonds. 

individual Tax 

Taxable Rate 

Income 242% 
racket 

(thousands) 

$10-$12 38% 4.0% 
12- 14 43 44 
14 16 47 47 
16- 18 50 5.0 
18- 20 53 5.3 
20- 22 56 5.7 
22- 26 59 6.1 
26- 32 60 6.6 
32- 38 65 7.1 
38- 44 69 8.0 
44- 50 72 8.9 
50- 60 75 10.0 
60- 70 78 11.4 
70- 80 81 13.1 
80- 90 84 15.6 
90-100 87 19.2 


342% 4% 
, after taxes, a common stock or other 
taxable investment must yield . . . 


4.8% 5.6% 6.4% 
5.3 6.1 7.0 
5.7 6.6 7.5 
6.0 7.0 8.0 
6.4 7.4 8.5 
6.8 79 9.1 
7.3 8.5 9.8 
79 9.2 10.5 
8.6 10.0 11.4 
9.7 11.3 12.9 
10.7 12.5 14.3 
12.0 14.0 16.0 
13.6 15.9 18.2 
15.8 18.4 21.0 
18.8 21.9 25.0 
23.0 26.9 30.8 
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tions to depress the stock market? 
Few Wall Streeters last month were 
prepared to hazard a definite opinion. 
One thing, however, was undeniable: 
when money and credit become tight, 
the resulting chain reaction is bound 
to be felt to some extent at least 
throughout the economy—the stock 
market not excepted. 


olL 


PETROFINA’S 
PLUNGE 


While U.S. oilmen roam all 

over the world, a determined 

competitor has moved quietly 
into their home territory. 


Inthe past few years, the U.S. oil in- 
dustry has spread its whirring rotary 
drills into Brazil, Italy, the Philip- 
pines and virtually any other country 
that might hold oil. But American 
oilmen have not limited themselves to 
sinking wells abroad. In the process 
of their expansion, service stations 
bearing such familiar names as “Esso” 
also have popped up in such cor- 
ners of the globe as Australia, North 
Africa and South America. The re- 
sult: American oilmen more than 
once have been accused of trying to 
sew up oil markets abroad. 

Last month, however, the shoe 
abruptly went on the other foot. Into 
listing on the American Stock Ex- 
change moved 2,999,278 shares of an 
oil company tagged with the exotic- 
sounding name “American Petrofina.”* 
Opening price: 14%. Petrofina is 
the American affiliate of the big, 
Brussels-based Compagnie Financiere 
Belge des Petroles (Petrofina), whose 
Belgian boss, Laurent Wolters, has 
ambitious plans. His aim: to invade 
the U.S. with a fully integrated oil 
company which will eventually have 
its own oil fields, refineries and serv- 
ice stations here. 

In taking on the U.S. petroleum 
giants on their home grounds, Wolters 
is admittedly setting himself a tough 
task. The U.S. has already drilled 
one well for every 1.9 square miles of 
its geographic spread, and new de- 
posits of oil have become increasingly 
harder and more costly to find. What’s 
more, the growing number of refiner- 
ies in the U.S. are increasingly being 
squeezed by rising costs and soft 
prices. As for service stations, they 
have been producing less profit than 
any other phase of the industry. 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956) : high, 15; low, 1449. Total assets: 
$47 million. Ticker symbol: TA. 








From Commies to Canada. Wolters 
and the parent company, Petrofina, 
nevertheless have a solid record for 
making good against stiff odds. After 
World War II, in which its French re- 
finery was destroyed and its Rouman- 
ian fields and refinery seized by the 
Communists, Petrofina determined to 
make its mark as a merchandiser. In 
short order, Wolters swapped his 
company’s French refining license for 
a guaranteed supply of crude oil from 
British Petroleum, owner of huge 
holdings in the Middle East. Then 
Wolters joined with BP to build a re- 
finery at Antwerp, soon found he 
could undersell the independent re- 
fineries of Great Britain in their home 
market. Eventually Wolters’ master- 
ful merchandising straddled Europe 
from the Pyrenees te the Iron Cur- 
tain and even moved Petrofina opera- 
tions into a large part of Africa. 

Still not satisfied, Wolters soon was 
invading North Africa with a company 
called Canadian Petrofina. It was no 


PETROFINA STATION: 
more Canadian capers? 


easy landing. The Dominion was 
awash with oil producers, formed on 
the heels of the great Leduc discov- 
ery of 1947. But Wolters wanted 
more than just quick profits from 
crude. In a few short years, Cana- 
dian Petrofina was established as an 
integrated young giant with 1.8 mil- 
lion acres of production and explora- 
tion lands, a spanking new refinery 
near Montreal, and a good 10% of the 
retail oil trade in eastern Canada. 
Eyes on Texas. But Wolters had had 
his eye on bigger game to the south: 
the lush U.S. market, which burns up 
more than half of all the oil used in 
the free world. For five restless years, 
Wolters waited. Finally his chance 
came; he was offered a controlling 
block (about 600,000 shares, or rough- 
ly a 30% interest) in the Panhandle 
Oil Corp. of Texas. Though small, 
Panhandle offered Wolters the oppor- 
tunity to acquire a fully integrated 
operation with about 1.2 million bar- 
rels of oil production a day, a small 








refinery and a chain of bulk and re- 
tail stations scattered throughout Tex- 
as. In short time, Panhandle and 
Petrofina merged. 

Thus Wolters has a small but secure 
foothold in a rich market. Few oil- 
men, however, feel that even Texas is 
big enough to contain American 
Petrofina. With $40 million in the till, 
they see it buying a series of pro- 
ducing properties and refineries, and 
then going into the super-clean serv- 
ice stations that have boomed Cana- 
dian. Petrofina profits. So does Harry 
Jackson, the newly-named president 
of the Americar. company which will 
operate fairly independently of Brus- 
sels. “Our whole plan,” he says, “is 
to make this into an integrated com- 
pany.” 

The new firm, moreover, can ex- 
pect heavy support from its parent. 
For Belgian Petrofina not only has the 
BP reserves in the Middle East, it 
also has the tankers (a scarce item 
these days) to transport crude to the 
U.S. The Canadian refinery at Mon- 
treal, for one, already is running 
crude tanked in from distant Kuwait. 
“If we can match Canadian Petrofina,” 
comments Jackson, “I think you'll see 
spectacular growth in this American 
company.” 


SWEETENER 


It’s an ill wind that doesn’t 
blow somebody some good, 
and tight money is no excep- 
tion. For Guaranty Trust 
and other banks it meant 


windfall profits. 


Wuite the business community groans 
under the burden of high interest 
rates and scarce dollars, the nation’s 
banks are tallying a resounding testi- 
mony to the virtues of tight money: 
some of the lushest earnings in his- 
tory. As a direct result of tight money 
and record loan volume, bank earn- 
ings nationwide in the third quarter 
are 21% ahead of a year ago. 

First of the big New York City 
banks to report was $2.891-billion 
(assets) Guaranty Trust Company,* 
62% of whose $2.391 billion deposits 
were out working in the form of loans 
to business. Guaranty’s nine-months 
(operating) earnings of $20.9 million 
($4.18 a share) were up 16% above 
last year’s. Basic cause of the 
gain: a 25% increase in the interest 
rate banks charge on loans. Recently 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956): high, 854; low, 62. Dividend (1955) : 
$3.70. Indicated 1 payout: $4. Earnings per 
share (1955): $5. Total assets: $2.9 billion. 
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the prime loan rate charged by banks 
was raised to 4% from 33%4%; a year 
ago it was 34%. Other earnings re- 
ports from banks confirmed Guaran- 
ty’s good news (see table). 

All along the line, higher interest 
rates sweetened the banks’ earning 
power. Their other investments were 
also doing well. For example, 91-day 
Treasury bills, a favorite with bank 
treasurers, now yield 2.99% vs. 2.32% 
as recently as July. Treasury bonds of 
3 to 5 years maturity are returning 
3.36%, vs. only 3.09% in July. 

Chase Manhattan this month cele- 
brated its prosperity by raising its 
quarterly dividend from 55c to 60c. 
To raise more loanable funds it also 
plans to increase its capital stock by 
1 million shares to 13 million, which 
will add some $50 million to its capi- 
talization. Chase Manhattan expects 
it can easily afford the new higher 
dividend rate on more shares. 

Wall Street analysts were more 
than a little bemused by rising for- 
tunes of the banks. Until recently, 
their shares have been shunned by 
many investors because they lacked 
the so-called dynamic appeal of other 
equities. Yet as Wall Street was dis- 
covering this month, yields on bank 
stocks now match or exceed those of 
the combined stocks composing the 
Dow-Jones industrial average. Yet 
bank stocks by and large are selling 
for roughly what they did at the end 
of 1954. Since then, the general mar- 
ket has advanced about 20%. 

From another analyst came still an- 
other eye opening computation. He 
figured during the bull market from 
June 1949 to June 1956, the Dow- 
Jones industrials had advanced 194%, 
but bank shares were up only 82%. 
Said he: “During the period embrac- 
ing the last two wars, money has been 
made abundant and interest rates 
have been kept artificially low; only 
recently have they been permitted to 
be governed by supply and demand.” 


As this random sampling shows, 
New York banks are faring hand- 
somely. Net Operating 
Earnings 
Nine months 
1956 1955 % 
(millions) (millions) Increase 


Chase Manhattan $35.5 $31.6 12% 
Chemical Corn 
Exchange 154 12.5 23 


First National City 36.5 29.1 25 
Guaranty Trust 20.9 179 16 
Irving Trust 9.1 7.5 22 
Manufacturers Trust 13.1! 11.9 10 





-————BANKERS’ BOOM 
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CORPORATIONS 





MIRAGE? 


Are today’s fat, boomtime 
profits merely a mirage? Here 
is a top executive who thinks 
they are at least partly so. 


In the minds of many investors today 
the word “inflation” has become al- 
most synonymous with profits. What- 
ever the other connotations, it has 
become commonplace to assume that 
creeping inflation virtually guaran- 
tees steadily growing corporate earn- 
ings and dividends. 

This comforting assumption, warned 
a top U.S. financial executive early 
this month, may turn out to be a dan- 
gerously misleading mirage. The 


speaker: Wilbert Alden Walker, 46, 
vice president and comptroller of the 
mighty U.S. Steel Corp. His thesis: 
“About $7 billion a year, or one third 





U.S. STEEL’S WALKER: 
are profits really profits? 


of what is now reported as earnings 
of manufacturing and utility corpora- 
tions, should really be regarded as 
cost.” 

Dissent. Walker’s warning was de- 
livered before the annual meeting of 
the authoritative Comptrollers Insti- 
tute of America at Manhattan’s Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel. In sessions other- 
wise notable mainly for the nearly 
unanimous optimism voiced by bank- 
ers, corporate treasurers and econo- 
mists, Walker’s words caused a quiet 
stir. Wall Street, too, pricked up its 
ears. For Walker was in effect say- 
ing that a large part of what goes by 
the name of profits today really repre- 
sents cannibalizing of capital. 

Corporations, said he, are setting 
aside money to replace worn-out 
plants and machinery, but they are 
doing so on the basis of original cost. 
Yet when the time comes to replace 
these capital goods, depreciation re- 
serves on them cover barely half the 


INFLATION’S 
WEAR-AND-TEAR 


Creeping inflation exacts its own 
toll from capital assets. The table* 
shows how inflation of various 
intensities renders depreciation al- 
lowances increasingly inadequate. 
It shows how much each normal 
depreciation dollar has to be in- 
creased annually to replace plant 
and equipment—the difference 
coming out of profits or capital. 





Aateet 0 Gyear  teyear ever 
Inflation ite “he ite 
5% 1.16 times 1.30 1.77 
6 1.19 1.36 1.96 
7 1.22 1.42 2.15 
8 1.25 1.49 2.34 


*Source: W. A. Walker, Comptroller, U. S. 
Steel Corp. 











cost of the new facilities. The balance 
must come out of “profits.” “It now 
takes,” said Walker, “about three 
construction dollars to buy what $1 
would buy in 1940. . . . The extraordi- 
nary growth of labor monopoly power 
has more or less permanently insti- 
tutionalized inflation in our land.” 

Going Broke? This cannibalizing of 
capital, Walker said, is no mere ivy 
tower problem. It threatens corpora- 
tions with insolvency from two sides. 
Firstly, it leads to overstating profits 
and could thus deceive management 
into paying dividends out of capital. 
Secondly, it means that corporations 
are paying income taxes on money 
that is really not income at all. 

In the face of this money mirage, 
Walker concluded, it is the duty of 
the corporate accountant and the 
treasurer to make management aware 
of the danger. Otherwise, warned he, 
many businesses may find themselves 
“inadvertently going broke.” 


NOVELTIES 


WARD OF 
THE ROSES 


Out of the common calendar, 
Charles Ward’s Brown & 
Bigelow has built up a “re- 
membrance advertising” em- 
pire second to none. 





Wuen Britain decided to catch up 
with the rest of the world in 1752 and 
bring its inaccurate Julian calendar 
in line with the more reliable Gre- 
gorian version, it discovered that 11 
days were missing. Being a practical 
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people, the British merely ‘“annihi- 
lated” the fortnight of September 2 
through 14. Result: sheer confusion 
as tenants and landlords wrangled 
over rents, manufacturers and mer- 
chants squabbled over deliveries and 
customers and creditors battled over 
bills. 

Since that fiscal fiasco, the world of 
business has run according to the 
corrected calendar, and the business 
of the calendar has been run to a sur- 
prising degree by Charles A. Ward’s 
Brown & Bigelow.* By rough esti- 
mate, the U.S. alone hangs some 100 
million calendars a year, everywhere 
from in kitchens and offices to garages 
and barber shops. Easily half of them 
are printed by St. Paul, Minnesota’s 
$34-million Brown & Bigelow. 

Remembrance Roses. But in 60 
years of keeping the U.S. up-to-date, 
Calendar King Ward’s B&B has be- 
come far more than just a calendar 
colossus, last year realized only a 
third of its $51-million gross from 
“wall signs.” The rest came from 
over 900 other items of “remembrance 
advertising,” symbolized by B&B’s 
string-around-the-finger trademark. 
The sundries, including billfolds and 
bottle openers, playing cards and pa- 
perweights, ash trays and key rings, 
are a clever, personal advertising 
medium. Each is stamped with the 
name of the customer’s firm, and 
handed out as good will roses of re- 
membrance. 

Though Brown & Bigelow counts 
many famous names among its cus- 
tomers (e.g., U.S. Steel, Sinclair Oil, 
Pan American World Airways), most 
of its 200,000 clients are small busi- 
nesses in 250 different fields, “from 
stone quarries to night clubs.” Av- 
erage order: $150. To get the orders, 
not only in the U.S. but as far away 
as Hong Kong and Singapore (where 
B&B franchises local manufacturers), 
B&B maintains a staff of 1,150 trav- 
eling salesmen. Claiming 12,000 per- 
sonal calls a day, they reach more 
varied lines of businesses than any 
other organization. 

Jubilee. This month Brown & Bige- 
low salesmen began converging on 
St. Paul for a week-long “calendar 
conference” and the celebration of 
Brown & Bigelow’s diamond jubilee. 
From glad-handing, Stetson-hatted 
President Ward 1.0 every quota- 
cracking salesman went the invitation 
to “bring Ma along, too.” Says Ward: 
We consider the wife a partner in 
today’s business. . . . She should be 
rewarded accordingly.” 

Thus far Ward’s Brown & Bigelow 
has also rewarded its 7,000 share- 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
15%; low, 14. Dividends (1 2: Indica 


payout: $1. Earnings r share (1955): 
ae assets: $33.9 million. Ticker sym- 
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BROWN & BIGELOW 
Femembrence Advertising 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


BROWN & BIGELOW’S WARD & CALENDAR GIRL (c. 1934): 


holders handsomely. In point of 
sales, almost every year since it was 
founded in 1896 (by Hiram D. Brown 
and Herbert H. Bigelow), has been 
leap year, though net profits since 
1946 have stubbornly held to around 
$2 million (see chart, page 24). 

The reason for B&B’s unspectacular 
earnings, says President Ward, is due 
to the constantly-rising cost of mak- 
ing and selling his various products 
as well as such ship-trimming as re- 
tiring the preferred stock. But with 
a new 100-ton, $500,000, five-color 
printing press, Ward expects to turn 
out rosier earnings along with more 
colorful calendars. Through fiscal 
1956’s first nine months ending last 
August, B&B racked up sales of $34.2 
million, a record for the company and 
$2.3 million’ ahead of the same period 
last year. Prospects for the year, 
says Ward, are “very good,” meaning 
sales of from $54.5-$55 million and 
a net better than last year’s. 

Mush! Calendar King Ward him- 
self is the most exciting thing that 
has happened to Brown & Bigelow 
since it all but shocked the nation 
with the first color‘calendar in 1903— 
“More Money In Hosiery Than 
Banks.” From the time he was six, 
selling papers and bootblacking along 
Seattle’s rough & tumble waterfront, 
Charley Ward has been an adven- 
turous soldier of fortune. Running 
away from home at 17, he knocked 
around as a sailor, dogteam driver, 
even as a captain and quartermaster 
in Pancho Villa’s ragtail army. In 
1920, Ward was serving a stretch at 
Leavenworth (for what he still insists 
was a bum rap), when he met Herb 
Bigelow, who happened to be doing 
time for income tax evasion. 

On his release in 1925, Ward went 
to work at B&B as a $25-a-week fac- 
tory apprentice, showed so much stuff 


are women on the way out? 


that he was soon bounding up the 
management ladder several rungs at 
a time. When President Bigelow 
drowned in a hunting accident in 
1933, Vice President Ward was unani- 
mously boosted to the presidency of 
depression-foundering B&B, then 
some $400,000 in the red. 

As B&B boss, Ward added to the 
company’s product line (e.g., plastics) 
and properties. After World War II, 
in which B&B turned out bomb, rocket 
and shell fuses, Ward arranged the 
first sale of the firm’s stock to the 
public. Seeking diversification, he 
picked up subsidiaries in electroplat- 
ing, printing inks, paper boxes, en- 
velopes and labels. On the precept 
that “when you stop being better, you 
stop being good,” Ward pulled Brown 
& Bigelow up, but mostly by its cal- 
endars. : 

For all his experience, B&B Boss 
Ward insists: “There is no such animal 
as an expert in the calendar business. 
Sometimes people receive with great 
enthusiasm subjects that we put in 
with our fingers crossed. And then, 
again, they will reject completely pic- 
tures we agree should be barn-burn- 
ers.” Still, Ward has discovered some 
basic rules about calendar prefer- 
ences: youngsters and dogs are always 
sure-fire; mother & child groupings 
have never caught on; “a pretty girl 
still has a stranglehold on the atten- 
tion of all of us, regardless of age.” 

Follow The Girls. Ever since “Co- 
sette,” the first calendar girl in 1904, 
Brown & Bigelow has done more for 
the American girl than anyone since 
Ziegfeld. She hit her peak during 
World War II with Earl Moran’s leggy 
beauties, but since then, Ward la- 
ments, “girls have taken a beating. 
... Apparently, Freud wasn’t too far 
wrong.” 

Through the years, B&B has pic- 
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tured the work of the nation’s top 
illustrators. By 1951, it had sold 
more than 20 million of Andrew 
Loomis’ Dionne Quints, and Norman 
Rockwell’s Boy Scouts has been a 
mainstay of the B&B line for over a 
decade. Current best sellers: sports, 
religious and patriotic subjects. What 
makes for a best-selling calendar? Says 
Ward: “The average American admits 
he doesn’t know anything about art, 
but he knows what he likes—and what 
he likes determines a calendar’s pop- 
ularity.” 

Charitable Ward. From all this, 
Charles Ward, now 70, has reaped a 
tidy fortune, is a millionaire with 
seven ranches in Arizona and some 
100 farms in his stable. Still, Ward 


': has never forgotten the lean years, is 


an open-handed philanthropist who 
gives freely to medical, educational 
and religious causes. Pet project: 
rehabilitating ex-convicts, none of 
whom has ever come a cropper. 
Ward not only employs over 500 for- 
mer prisoners, but is proud that some 
45% of Brown & Bigelow stock is held 
by its employees. “Seventy years 
young,” Ward maintains: “I won’t be 
taking it with me so I might as well 
spread it around. If more people felt 


_ like that, there wouldn’t be any more 


Communism.” 

Calendar King Ward also keeps his 
own favorite calendar, and has the 
most important date already picked 
out. He doesn’t know exactly when— 
“seven or eight years maybe”—but it 
will be the year Brown & Bigelow 
grosses $100 million. The secret of 
Charley Ward’s confidence: “I live 
right. I believe in God.” 


"Wet Sales in Millions 
Sales in Million 





FULL CALENDAR 
In the past decade, B & B’s sales have 
soared 89%, but earnings have been as 
steady as the seasons. 











MACHINERY 


INSIDE WORD 


According to National en 

ply’s McKinney, there’s only 

one kind of growth that really 
matters to stockholders. 





Wuen National Supply Co.’s* Presi- 
dent’ Arthur W. McKinney, gave the 
New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts the usual inside word of. his 
company last month, nobody was 
much surprised by what he heard. 
National Supply, the U.S.’ largest oil 
equipment supplier, has long devoted 
itself to serving quietly one of the na- 
tion’s foremost growth industries, and 
National Supply’s record has pretty 
much spoken for itself. Since 1946, 
for instance, National Supply’s sales 
have risen 163% to $260 million, its 
profits 278% to $11 million. McKinney 
has always thought that put the mat- 
ter rather succinctly. 

New Pattern. With 80% of his busi- 
ness tied to the oil industry, McKin- 
ney has had good reason to be 
confident of the future. But, he points 
out, National Supply’s sales pattern is 
changing. Over the past several dec- 
ades; domestic petroleum demand has 
been growing at the rate of 5.8% a 
year, foreign demand around 11%, 
and National Supply’s sales break- 
down has reflected both figures. While 
domestic sales have increased 59% 
since 1950, National Supply’s export 
business has grown 118%. McKinney 
sees no reason to expect any change 
in this pattern in the next decade. 

Specifically, McKinney believes 
that the growth in National Supply’s 
sales to the oil industry will easily 
match the 40% rise in capital expen- 
ditures projected by the free world’s 
petroleum producers over the next 
five years. All told, McKinney has 
good reason to hope that by 1960 Na- 
tional Supply will be doing a $350 
million-a-year business, and that it 
will be racking up a smart $20 million 
profit. As compared with 1956, this 
means a 5% increase in sales, a yearly 
6% increase in profits. 

Weak Sister? The U.S.’ headlong 
corporate growth has long proven 
somewhat embarrassing to McKin- 
ney. Stacked up against its arch-rival, 
Dresser Industries (which admittedly 
has a somewhat different product 
mix), National Supply has seemed al- 
most something of a weak sister. For 
instance, since 1950, Dresser’s sales 
and profits have risen 106% and 
141%, respectively, while National 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
82; low, 4734. Dividend (1955) : $2.50. Indicated 
1 payout: $3. a per share (1955): 
$7.51. Total assets: $140 million. Ticker 
symbol: NH. 


NATIONAL’S McKINNEY: 
piping a stockholder’s tune 


Supply has scraped by with a moder- 
ate 37% increase in profits on a 66% 
rise in sales. 

But while Dresser’s headlong growth 
has made headlines, its stockholders 
have fared no better than National 
Supply’s. In the last half-decade, Na- 
tional Supply’s earnings per share have 
risen 41% to $7.51, actually a shade 
more than fast-growing Dresser 
(40%). “And that, I think,” says Mc- 
Kinney, “is the kind of growth that 
really matters to stockholders.” 

While National Supply has stuck to 
its drilling, Dresser has been busily 
merging. The toll on the Dresser 
stockholder’s equity has been consid- 
erable (the number of outstanding 
common shares has nearly doubled). 
Thus since 1950 the book value of Na- 
tional Supply common has risen 63%, 
nearly three times as high as Dresser’s. 
“We might have done better if we’d 
followed a less conservative policy,” 
McKinney admits, “but you can’t tell 
about these things.” 

This year, National Supply has been 
breaking all records. On price in- 
creases, its margins have been expand- 
ing sharply. As the first half ended, 
McKinney jubilantly announced 


that while sales were up only 21%,. 


earnings had gone up a full 82%. By 
the time the year is over, McKinney 
expects his sales to run somewhere 
between $285 and $300 million, a min- 
imum 10% increase over 1955. Profits 
should be the best in history. Would 
they keep up the pace set in the first 
half? “I wouldn’t say so,” McKinney 
said. “We got‘ slowed down by the 
steel strike, you remember.” 


A FEw days later, Dresser vice presi- 
dent Rudolph E. Reimer made a few 
predictions himself before the Los 
Angeles Society of Security Analysts. 
Dresser, he said, expects a 36% boost 
in sales this year (to $225 million), a 
52% increase in per share earnings 
(to $7.85). By 1960, his calculations 
indicated, Dresser should be making 
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better than $30 million on a $335 





million a year business. In short, 
Dresser’s plans call for a minimum 
50% increase in sales, a 100% increase 
in profits. 


RAILROADS 


SECOND CHANCE 


On a $35-million bond offer- 
ing, the giant Southern Pacif- 
ic paid a tough interest rate, 
but there was at least one 
consolation—an unexpected 
coincidence. 


Wuen for the first time in ten years 
the Southern Pacific* went into the 
market with $35-million worth of First 
Mortgage bonds (Series H), nobody 
expected that, with money growing 
increasingly tight, the big western 
railroad would do anywhere near as 
well as it had in 1946. Then it had 
sold $25 million worth of (Series G) 
bonds bearing 244% interest to yield 
2.28.% But these are days when not 
even Uncle Sam can borrow money 
that cheaply. 

So when SP Vice President John B. 
Reid opened the bids at high noon one 
day last month, he was prepared ‘for 
the worst. What he got, however, was 
a remarkable coincidence: for the 
first time in the history of railroad 
bond offerings, two syndicates had en- 
tered identical bids—98.31 cents on the 
dollar, from which SP would have 
garnered $34,408,500. 

When Reid asked for a rebid, the 
two syndicates, one headed by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the other by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., went into a huddle, 
came up two hours later with new 
bids of 99.11 and 99.3811 respectively. 
The interest rate was the same—a 
thumping 544%, and Halsey, Stuart* 
won hands down. The SP’s take on 
the rebid: $34,783,385. 

The terms were stiff, but Reid was 
quick to point out that, while the in- 
terest rate was unquestionably higher 
than it had been ten years before, all 
was not dark. The 1946 issue had 
been_ designed to refund other SP 
bonds, but the new one was intended 
to reimburse its treasury for capital 
expenditures and other items. This 
time the SP had an additional 12 
years to pay off the bond. And last, 
but by no means least, because of the 
rebidding, the SP had pocketed an 
unexpected $374,885 — the difference 
between the original bids and Halsey, 
Stuart’s winning rebid. 

*Traded NYSE 


Price ran, ; oe 
* ; low, Ath Dividend (1 "indicated 
payou 


(1955) : 
$6.22. Total pS. %. $2. . rnings ‘pet Ticker symbol: 
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THE ECONOMY 





SOUR NOTE? 


In the economy everything is 
booming this year—except 
profit margins. 


Wuen Washington releases its reg- 
ular quarterly financial report on 
U.S. manufacturing corporations, Wall 
Street scans it eagerly for trends and 
signs of trends. Released early this 
month, the joint Securities Exchange- 
Federal Trade Commission report for 
the first half of 1956 seemingly con- 
tained nothing but good news. Most 
records were down: sales rose by $10.5 
billion to $146.1 billion; net by $600 
million to $7.8 billion; and dividends 
by $600 million to $3.4 billion. 

A Cloud? Some sophisticated statis- 
ticians, nonetheless, thought they de- 
tected, if not actual trouble, at least 
signs of possible trouble to come. The 
cloud at the moment was no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but it could mean 
a somewhat rougher road ahead. 

What had the statisticians biting 
their pencils was the trend of profit 
margins. Whereas the U.S. manufac- 
turing corporations earned a net profit 
of 5.5c on the sales dollar in 'the sec- 
ond quarter of last year, they earned 
just 5.4c this year. The profit squeeze 
could hardly be called serious. But 
it came in the midst of a full-fledged 
boom—when higher sales volume nor- 
mally would spell more, not less, 
profit on the sales dollar. 

To a large extent the drop could 
be traced to some specific situations. 
Consumers bought fewer 1956 autos 
than they had the 1955 models. As 
a result, the auto industry earned just 
$715 million in the first half of 1956 
as compared to $1,079 million in 1955. 
The crimp in the building boom had 
hurt the lumber and wood products 
industry; its profits were down from 
$146 million to $117 million. Big in- 
creases in the profits of non-ferrous 
metals producers, machinery and 
furniture makers only partially offset 
the auto slump. 

Then, too, inflation was beginning to 
hurt, particularly in highly competi- 
tive industries which are in a poor 
position to pass cost increases on to 
their customers. 

The Horizon. But whatever the ex- 
planation, there was no denying that 
in many parts of the economy profit 
margins were beginning to hurt. Said 
one Wall Streeter: “The third and 
fourth quarters are the thing to 
watch. So far the squeeze has hurt 
only a few people. But if the trend in 
profit margins continues downward, 
it could mean the boom is running 
into trouble.” 











M-H-F’°S THORNBROUGH: 
he is no stay-at-home 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


THE INTER- 
NATIONALIST 


Globe-girdling Massey-Harris- 

Ferguson this year expects to 

buck the downtrend in farm 
implement sales. 





Lone faces at the annual Farm Equip- 
ment Institute in Chicago last month 
told more eloquently than slipping 
sales statistics what happens when un- 
realistic production schedules meet 
immovable inventories. Bad weather, 
tight money and farmland uncertainty 
were all freely offered as explanations 
for the farm equipment sales slump. 
But the simple fact was that most 
tractor-makers this year had mis- 
gauged the market, turned out more 
machines and implements than they 
could actually sell. 

Go down the roster of major U.S. 
farm equipment manufacturers from 
small Minneapolis-Moline to giant 
International Harvester and the story 
is everywhere the same:* cutbacks 
in production, plant closings, rising in- 
ventories and lower sales. 

An Exception? Last month, how- 
ever, the world’s third largest maker 
of farm equipment (after Interna- 
tional Harvester, Deere & Co.) and 
second largest outside the U.S. (after 
ITH), was proudly claiming that it 
was successfully bucking this dismal 
trend. The company was Canada’s 
globe-girdling, $204-million Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson, Ltd.t Crowed one 
M-H-F executive: “Regardless of 
what our competitors do, we are going 


*Due to the big truckmaking boom, Inter- 
national Harvester’s over-all sales were up; 
, farm machinery business, however, was 

own. 
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to ring up a bigger world sales volume 
this year than the $368 million we had 
last year.” ; 
Massey-Harris, of course, has not 
been able to avoid cutbacks at its four 


’ US. plants or its five Canadian ones. 


And since hitting a high of $15 mil- 
lion in 1950, its net profits have fallen 
to just half that figure last year. 

But the U.S. and Canadian plants 
normally contribute just about half of 
total sales. So far as 1956 is con- 
cerned, Massey-Harris claims to be 
making up overseas whatever sales 
it is losing in North America. Its 
plants in the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, South Africa, Australia 
and other countries were taking up 
much of the slack. Things were hum- 
ming in many of the 142 markets it 
serves from Sweden to Sarawak. 

Globalist. Massey -Harris-Fergu- 
son’s international look is no accident. 
The original Massey company was 
founded 109 years ago by a grand- 
father of Canada’s Governor General 
Vincent Massey and Hollywood actor 
Raymond Massey. In 1953 the com- 
pany joined forces with the brilliant 
Briton Harry Ferguson, businessman- 
inventor and sometime associate of 
Henry Ford. Although Ferguson de- 
parted soon after to resume puttering 
with automobile designs, his numer- 
ous patents and his tractor organiza- 
tion remained with M-H-F. Ferguson 
also left behind a Harvard-trained, 
U.S. economist, able Albert A. Thorn- 
brough, who is now Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson’s chief of operations, under 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
Col. William Eric Phillips. Actual 
financial control of the company rests 
with Canadian Phillips and Toronto 
tycoon, Edward Plunket Taylor, and 
their big Argus Corp. 

Backward Customers. But Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson’s globe-girdling ac- 
tivities give it more than its interna- 
tional look and its partial insulation 
from the North American farm crisis. 
As production-boss Thornbrough puts 
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it: “The world’s less developed coun- 
tries are bound to start catching up 
with the U.S. and Canada. As they do, 
the growing global demand for farm 
machinery is bound to show up in our 
sales figures.” 

Perhaps it will. One thing at least is 
certain. This wide range of markets 
is giving Massey-Harris-Ferguson and 
International Harvester a cushion in 





TRACTORS IN FRANCE: 
the customers are catching up 





the 1956 tractor slump that some of 
its purely domestic U.S. competitors 
would dearly love to have. 


APPARENTLY the lesson was not lost on 
big, conservative Deere & Co. of 
Chicago. Deere is second cnly to 
Harvester in the domestic industry, 
but its foreign sales have been a mere 
10%. Last month Deere reached 
overseas, bought control of Heinrich 
Lanz AG, West Germany’s largest 
farm equipment maker. Lanz, a 
great name in Germany since 1859, 
has been squeezed in recent years by 
the loss of its East German and 
Soviet satellite markc’s, is on the 
ropes lately in a hot fight with Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson and Harvester. 


SULPHUR 


BRIMSTONE 


Freeport Sulphur is hanging 
on the horns of a legal 
dilemma. 


For years, the Freeport Sulphur Co. 
has struggled hard to catch up with 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., whose 
fabulous Bowling Dome sulphur de- 
posit made it the unquestioned leader 
of the industry. Recently, Freeport 
thought it had found a way by ne- 
gotiating to mine vast deposits found 
by Humble Oil below the sparkling 
blue (and petroleum-rich) waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The result: last month the Interior 
Department stepped in, said Humble’s 
Federal lease does not permit pro- 
duction of both oil and sulphur on the 
underwater tracts. Humble, the gov- 
ernment said, would have to choose 
between the two. Freeport and Hum- 
ble, understandably miffed, had no 
choice but to wait for a further legal 
opinion from the Department. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


AMERICAN’S ZINC 


In the zinc ms gs almost 

everything depe on those 

unpredictable little squiggles 
on the price chart. 





For all the US.’ postwar prosperity, 
Howard Isaac Young, 67, has some- 
times had a hard row to hoe. As 
president for the past 26 years of St. 
Louis’ middling-sized American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co.,* Young has 
been dependent not only on condi- 
tions in the steel and auto industries 
but on the seemingly fickle price of 
zinc (see chart) as well. When zinc 
prices soared in 1950 and 1951, so did 
American Zinc’s profits from smelting 
ores mined in its own and other firms’ 
properties (to $4.11 and $3.63 a share, 
respectively). But by 1954 profits 
had slumped with the price of zinc to 
$1.75 a share, recovered only to $2.20 
last year. 


Boy Miner. Demand for zinc has 
been rising. Supplies, however, es- 
pecially in the form of low-cost for- 
eign imports, have risen faster and 
held prices down. But as a man who 
has worked in mines since he was 12, 
energetic Howard Young is used to 
such troubles. Last month, Zinc Man 
Young journeyed to Manhattan where 
he spoke frankly of his problems— 


and his hopes—before the New York | 


Society of Security Analysts. 


The present price of 13.5c a pound 
does not, Young said, “return us an 
adequate margin of profit.” Things, 
nevertheléss, could be much worse as, 
for example, they were in 1953, when 
the price skidded from 19%4c to 10c in 
just less than two years. One reason 
the price is not currently even lower is 
government stockpiling. Said Young: 
“The government policy of buying 
slab zinc for strategic stockpiling has 
been the prop which has protected 
the price of zinc—especially during 
the current year when demand for 
the automotive and steel industries 
was reduced.” The prop, though, 
may one day be pulled*out. “Just 
how long this government policy will 
prevail,” admits Young, “is anybody’s 
guess.” 

Reserves Rebuilt. But at least one 
other major worry, Young reported 
last month, had been cut down to size: 
the replacing of depleted reserves. 
American Zinc, said he, has developed 
new deposits of zinc ore in Tennessee 
(at New Market) which will just 


*Traded Rake Price ran; oes (1956): high, 
fda iota rt ph Bi 
ndica ou ngs per share 

Pact assets: $34 milli om Ticker 
vane: 
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AMERICAN ZINC’S YOUNG: 
after a prop, a plunge? 


about double the company’s slab zinc 
deposits there to 3-million tons, bring- 
ing the company’s total reserves to a 
hefty 4-million tons. 

Young also had some hopeful words 
to say on the company’s non-zinc 
businesses. Its by-product side line 
of quarrying and crushing stone for 
sale to roadbuilders is booming, he 
said. So is the company’s fast-grow- 
ing germanium business. This rela- 
tively scarce metal, in demand for 
electronic transistors, turns up as a 
by-product of zinc. As supplier of 
20% of the zinc used in the U.S., said 
he, American Zinc is the third largest 
producer of germanium. 

Then Young talked about the com- 
pany’s venture into uranium-process- 
ing. It will operate, under contract 
for Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp., the 
$9-million Uranium Reduction Co. 
mill at Moab, Utah. Uranium Reduc- 
tion, in which American Zinc has a 


Average Annual Price of Slab Zinc per Pound 


ZINC PRICES... 
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14.7% minority interest, is expected to 
be operating by the end of this month. 

Zine Is King. But these, however 
profitable, are strictly side lines. 
Young still must count on zinc for 
80% of his gross revenues and he has 
high hopes for zinc’s future. He gets 
much comfort from the fact that near- 
ly half of all zinc consumed in this 
country is used for galvanizing. Ar- 
gues Young: “As steel prices go high- 
er, it becomes more important to pro- 
tect steel with zinc, which is the best- 
known and most economical coating.” 
Young, of course, is well aware that 
Armco Steel is pushing hard with its 
aluminum-coated steel as a competi- 
tor for zinc galvanizing, but he feels 
that zinc has an unbeatable price ad- 
vantage. Then, too, Young told the 
security analysts, there should be a 
growing market for zinc die-castings, 
particularly among Detroit’s auto- 
makers. 

As for price, Young admits he is 
keeping his fingers crossed—though 
he remains hopeful. “As long as the 
present strong demand continues,” 
says he, “I seriously doubt the price 
will go down very much if stockpiling 
should end . It might drop 1c or 
1%c temporarily, but I don’t think it 
would stay there very long.” 

At any rate, Young has good rea- 
son to hope it does not. For, more 
than anything else, his profits hang 
on the rarely predictable squiggles on 
zine’s price chart. 


NICKEL 


NEW LODE 


International Nickel is getting 
set to add a huge new source 
to its reserves. 


Waite Howard Young and other zinc 
men fear an end to stockpiling, giant 
International Nickel’s Henry Smith 
Wingate would welcome it. With 
nickel supplies very tight and buyers 
in some cases paying on the open 
market more than double the “of- 
ficial” price of 6444c that Inco charges, 
President Wingate wishes the U‘S. 
Government would “relax its intake 
of nickel for the U.S. stockpile.” 

Like Young, however, Wingate had 
good news on reserves. Inco has been 
spending some $8 million developing 
extensive nickel deposits at Moak 
Lake in Manitoba, 400 miles north of 
Winnipeg and plans to spend some 
$150 million more. Wingate hopes 
the project will some day become the 
second largest nickel operation in the 
world, after Inco’s Ontario operations, 
which are easily Number One. 
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FOOD 


MONEYLESS 
MERGERS 


Despite one of the fastest- 
paced merger records in the 
food industry, Consolidated 
Foods’ profits seem to be 
dawdling along. 


In 1941 Canadian-born Nathan Cum- 
mings started a modest wholesale 
grocery business in wartime Balti- 
more and named it the South Street 
Co. He soon discovered, however, 
that dealing in corn and carrots was 
not nearly so stimulating as dealing 
in corporations. 

So Cummings took his capital and 
bustled off on a whirlwind corporate 
shopping spree. By snapping up com- 
panies, it took him just 15 years to 
make his Consolidated Foods Corp.* 
the U.S.’ biggest wholesale grocer 
and a leading canner, processor, dis- 
tributor, and retailer as well. 

His acquisitions, which have totaled 
six in the past four years alone, in- 
clude the Union Sugar Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago’s Royal Blue Stores, 
Baltimore canner Gibbs & Co., the 34- 
supermarket Midwest Piggly-Wiggly 
grocery chain, and Chicago cake pro- 
ducer Kitchens of Sara Lee. Through 
them Cummings now markets every- 
thing from figs to filberts, poultry to 
pie, under such brand names as Mon- 
arch, Richelieu, Gentry, and Ocoma. 

Last month, 19 mergers, and four 
name changes} after his Baltimore 
beginnings, Cummings, now 60, an- 
nounced the results of the 1955-56 
fiscal year for his $99.4-million (as- 
sets) food empire. «Sales for the year 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
1844; low, 1614. Dividend (1955): 91c. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1 plus 
tra. pornings per share (1955): $1.54. 
assets: $99.4 million. Ticker symbol: Cc 


+c. D. Kenny Se. casa). Sprague Wormer. 
euny Sop , Consolidated Grocers 
Cae Fy ‘Consolidates Foods Corp. 


r—— PROFITLESS PEAK—— 


The sales of fast-merging Consoli- 
dated Foods have risen rapidly 
since 1950, hit a peak this year. 
But per share earnings have never 
again matched their 1951 high. 


Sales Per Share 

(millions) Earnings 
1950 $153.3 $1.55 
1951 174.0 2.72 
1952 195.8 0.52 
1953 212.4 1.71 
1954 230.7 2.02 
1955 224.8 1.54 
1956 268.3 1.77 











ended June 30, he revealed, totaled 
$268.2 million, 19% above last year. 
Net hit $3 million, 18% above 1954- 
55. 

When + means —. Yet, despite the 
exhilarating pace of Cummings 
wheeling-and-dealing operations in 
the past decade and a half, and the 
substantial sales and earnings gains 
he registered last year, investor in- 
terest in his slapped-together empire 
remained sluggish. At its present 
market price of around 16%, Con- 
solidated sells at a big discount from 
its per share book value of $23.96. 

Although Cummings has more than 
doubled his volume since the war, his 
profits have not matched his sales in- 
creases. Back in 1947, in fact, net 
income hit $3.5 million, nearly $500,- 
000 above the 1956 net. And per 
share earnings, at $3.51 that year, were 
almost twice the 1956 level, partly due 
to dilution of equity from stock is- 
sued to pay for all those mergers. 
Another damper: the violently-fluc- 
tuating commodity markets, with 
which Cummings must deal as best 
he can, and which help to create high- 
ly unwelcome dips in his earnings 
(see table). 

Yet Cummings remains undismayed. 
He announced just two weeks ago 
that he is discussing merger plans 
with Klein Super Markets Inc., a 28- 
store St. Paul grocery chain with sales 
of $27 million. 


AUTO EQUIPMENT 


DRIVER’S SEAT 


What does National Auto- 
motive Fibre’s new boss, Wall 
Streeter Paul Shields, have in 
mind for the ailing company? 





Amonc the nation’s unhappiest stock- 
holders this year have been the 5,900 
owners of stock in Detroit’s National 
Automotive Fibres, Inc.,* the world’s 
largest independent supplier of auto- 
motive interior trim (e.g. seat uphol- 
stery, door panels, floor carpeting). 
In this year’s first half, National 
Automotive Fibres showed a net loss 
of $49,000 on sales of $26.6 million, a 
dismal comparison with 1955’s $39.8- 
million sales and $1.9-million net 
profit. Management, of course, had a 
ready excuse: like most auto sup- 
pliers, the company faced rugged com- 
petition and, because of Detroit’s 
slump, pinched profits. But the ex- 
cuse, however valid, would not pre- 


*Traded NYSE. Price ra teed) (1956) : 
16% 1s, 12. Dividend Et. Fe Pius 16% 


hi (1955) : I i gt, Total a: $i. a 3378 © fi 1 
share 1 bn 
Ticker symbol: "= on. 





PAUL SHIELDS: 
he has a tight timetable 


vent National Automotive Fibres 
from having its second deficit year 
since 1953. 

The result was not difficult to pre- 
dict: a management shakeup. Last 
month Chairman John Rutherford 
Millar, 69, who founded the company 
in 1928, moved out of the executive 
suite to make room for Paul V. (for 
Vincent) Shields, 67, senior partner 
of the Manhattan investment banking 
firm, Shields & Co. Shields, who 
had acquired control of National 
Automotive Fibres through stock 
purchase, ousted five other directors, 
brought in five of his own associates. 
Although President John G. Bannis- 
ter remained, there was no doubt 


.who was in the driver’s seat. 


Kudos. Head man Shields quickly 
made it clear that he planned some 
radical changes. Says he: “I’d rather 
get out of this auto supply business. 
I think there are too many good fields 
that are not so competitive.” How 
would Shield’s diversify? “Our first 
thought,” he told Forses, “will be in 
terms of balancing our sales through 
acquisitions outside the auto indus- 
try. Right now we’re looking at three 
things rather seriously.” Ultimately, 
suggested Shields, he would like to 
see National Automotive Fibres in 
metal goods lines. 

The financial press noted the man- 
agement switch by tossing kudos at 
Shields. In his tenure as chairman 
and chief exécutive of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. (1949-1951), he had, they re- 
ported, been responsible for creating 
a potent management team headed 
by President Roy T. Hurley, 60: 
Moreover, observed the press, Shields 
had made a going thing of La Con-+ 
solidata, S.A., a Mexican steel fabri- 
cating company. 

Dissenters. There were those on 
Wall Street, however, who were less 
ready to regard Shields as a rescuer 
of stranded stockholders. Some of 
Shields’ corporate preoccupations 
have often been of a somewhat tran- 
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sitory nature. He served as operat- 
ing chief of Curtiss-Wright only three 
years. His own firm, Shields & Co., 
has been in existence since 1923 but is 
something of an oddity in that it has 
changed its complexion several times, 
serving variously as a_ brokerage 
house, a dealer in commodities, and 
an underwriting agency. La Conso- 
lidata, however, was another matter. 
Shields bought into the Mexican out- 
fit in 1942, beefed it up and got his 
investment back in two years. He is 
still a director. 

Shields’ performance at Curtiss- 
Wright is still a matter of controversy. 
When he arrived, Curtiss-Wright was 
shredded by internal wars. Stock- 
holders were at odds with manage- 
ment and executive heads were roll- 
ing throughout the  corporation’s 
Wood-Ridge, N.J. offices. Perhaps 
worse still, there was bad blood be- 
tween Curtiss-Wright and the De- 
partment of Defense, its biggest cus- 
tomer. 

Too Much Cash. Shields undeniably 
made headway. More than half of 
Curtiss-Wright’s total assets in 1948 
were in its $76.5-million cash items. 
In effect the company had plenty of 
cash and no business. Shields paci- 
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fied stockholders by paying dividends 
out of surplus. During his period as 
chairman, dividends exceeded earn- 
ings per share every year. (In 1949, 
the payout was $1, earnings per share, 
12c.) Helped by the Korean War, 
Shields increased his sales and profit 
margins appreciably. 

But other than his corporate peace- 
making, Shields greatest accomplish- 
ment was his hiring of Roy Hurley. 
Basically Curtiss-Wright’s rejuvena- 
tion bears Hurley’s signature. Shields 
himself did little more than start the 
ball rolling. 

The Answer. Of more interest to 
Wall Street at present is what does 
Shields see in National Automotive 
Fibres? The avowed objective of 
Shields & Co. is to pick up long-term 
capital gains. The answer, of course, 
is to be found on the balance sheet. 
Debt-free, the company has a book 
value ($24 per share) almost double 
the current depressed market price of 
the stock. 

But Shields probably has not writ- 
ten off the company’s auto business. 
NAFI once got 85% of its volume from 
Chrysler, was a highly cyclical oper- 
ation. Shields estimates that NAFI 
now gets 45% from Chrysler and 35% 
from Ford. Furthermore, he believes 
he has a chance to grab some of Gen- 
eral Motors’ upholstery business from 
Allen Industries. This, coupled with 
the expectation that Ford and Chrys- 
ler will make stronger showings with 
their new models, provides Shields 
with the hope that 1957 will be a 
banner year for profits. 

In such a case, National Automo- 
tive Fibres would be given the time 
and the cash to get its diversification 
under way. Some Wall Streeters fig- 
ure it will be as long and hard a road 
as, say, Curtiss-Wright’s. But Shields 
is less gloomy. Says he: “It will take 
a year to get this thing where we 
want it.” 


STEEL 


GIANT STEP 


For steelmakers, integration 
spells higher profits. That’s 
why Acme’s Fred Gillies is 
working hard to attain it. 





LikE many another non-integrated 
steel producer, Acme Steel’s Fred- 
erick M. Gillies, 60, has periodically 
been faced with two far from pleasant 
alternatives. When steel is in heavy 
demand, he has been forced to choose 
between paying premium prices for 
his raw materials or turning custom- 
ers away from his doors. Unlike the 








ACME’S GILLIES: 
it pays to be integrated 


integrated steel companies, which 
carry steelmaking from ore mine to 
finished product, Acme* comes in at an 
intermediate stage: it buys steel slabs 
and billets from other companies, 
rolls them into steel strip and a va- 
riety of specialty steel items. 

Dilemma. Gillies has often found 
business a case of heads you win, 
tails I lose. Thus when business is 
good, he has to pay premium prices 
for much of his raw material in the 
open market. And when business is 
slow—and raw materials plentiful— 
then the customers become scarce. 

“And this,” says he, “is why we 
haven’t been able to keep up with the 
growth of the integrated steel compa- 
nies.” Until its 1954 merger with the 
Howell Company, a big maker of steel 
kitchen cabinets, Acme’s sales curve 
was getting nowhere. Between 1948 
and 1954, sales rose less than 20%, 
and profits actually fell 50%. Acme’s 
profit margins (see chart, page 32) 
lagged well behind those of more in- 
tegrated producers. Last year on 
sales of $110 million, Gillies was able 
to earn a net profit of just 5.6c on the 
sales dollar against Wheeling Steel’s 
7c and Armco’s 9.3c. To Gillies the 
object lesson was unavoidable: it pays 
to be integrated. 

Balance Sheet Bargain. Last month, 
veteran steelman Gillies took a giant 
step toward integrating Acme Steel. 
From Louis Wolfson’s conglomerate 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. he 


bought Newport Steel. The price: 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
3544; low, 293%. Dividend (1955) : $1.80. Indi- 


cated 1956 yout: Earnings r share 
(1955) : $6.17. = we $60.9 * million 
Ticker a 
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ACME’S AIM: 


fo bring its profit margins (colored bars) 
up to the average level of those of the 
smaller integrated producers’ (black 
bars).* 














$16.5 million. Considering that Wolf- 
son had paid $10.9 million in stock for 
Newport just two years ago and had 
then proceeded to sink another $9 
million into the property, Gillies 
seemed to have struck a good bar- 
gain. So much so, in fact, that seller 
Wolfson had guaranteed the Newport 
property to be worth $23 million. 

But Gillies was seeking more than 
balance sheet bargains. Newport is a 
natural complement to Acme’s spe- 
cialty steel plants. The Newport mills 
are capable of turning out 15,000 tons 
of semi-finished steel a month. This, 
together with the 30,000 tons Acme 
buys from U.S. Steel, could make 
Acme’s 47,000-tons-a-month finishing 
mills almost self-sufficient. Gillies 
will probably not pre-empt all of 
Newport’s production for Acme’s use 
—there are Newport’s existing cus- 
tomers and its own production needs 
to consider—but one thing is certain: 
the acquisition will go a long way to- 
ward freeing Acme from the dan- 
gerous vagaries of open-market raw 
materials purchases. 

Next Step? With Newport under his 
belt, Gillies is next planning to build 
a $15 million, 17,000-tons-a-month 
plant at Calumet Harbor, Illinois to 
take care of future steel needs. “Be- 
yond that,” says he, “we’re thinking 
about full integration, of course, but 
so far we’re just thinking. These 
things cost a terrific lot of money.” 
For little Acme, whose gross property 
of just $51 million is peanuts by steel 
industry standards, complete integra- 
tion seems a distant dream at best. 

But with or without full integra- 
tion, Gillies expects to derive almost 
immediate benefits from the Newport 
acquisition. “We estimate,” says he, 
“we'll make about $7.5 million this 
year on $135 million in sales.” He 


expects next year to be even better. 
“If 1957,” says he, “is as good a year 
for the steel industry as 1956, we 
should hit a volume of $170 million— 
an increase of 50% over 1955.” 


RAILROADS 


OPERATION 
DEHYDRATION 


Sell more stock? While other 

firms have floated issues, the 

Jersey Central Railroad has 
done just the opposite. 





Ever since he moved into the presi- 
dency of the newly reorganized Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey* seven 
years ago, Earl T. Moore has dedicated 
himself to taking the sting out of the 
reorganization for his stockholders. 
Last year, for instance, Moore sharply 
reduced the fixed charges ahead of 
the common by buying up Jersey 
Central bonds at cut rate prices in 
the open market. Last month, Moore 
was at it again. The tack was slightly 
different, but the objective was the 
same. 

A Slight Advantage. The road’s 
stockholders, Moore commiserated, 
had had a rough time of it. They 
hadn’t seen hide nor hair of a divi- 
dend since 1931, and to make things 
worse they had seen their equity 
considerably diluted by the issuance 
of 183,457 shares (for a total of 459,- 
915) to bondholders during the reor- 
ganization. 

Even after 7 years of going through 
the wringer, the Jersey Central still 
couldn’t pay a dividend, but, in prep- 
aration for the day when it would be 
able to, it could increase the size of 
each shareholder’s cut of the pie by 
doing what it could to reduce the 
number of shares of Jersey Central 
stock outstanding. Thus, Moore said, 
the Board of Directors had agreed to 
request tenders of outstanding Jersey 
Central common, totaling no more 
than $750,000. 

When the offer expired two weeks 
later, the Directors had accepted ten- 
ders for 9,887 shares offered at less 
than 40 and reserved the right to act 
on the other tenders at some later 
date. 

For the remaining stockholders, the 
immediate benefits were slight but 
unmistakable. On the smaller num- 
ber of outstanding shares, stock- 


*Traded NYSE. Price ra oes : (1956) : 
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holders who stood pat computed that 
their 1955 earnings would have 
amounted to $1.80 a share, rather 
than $1.76. Book value per share 
would stand at $198.60, rather than 
$194.30 a share. 

A Fatter Share. Whatever the bene- 
fits for the smaller stockholders 
however, there was no doubt that 
the road’s biggest stockholder stood 
to gain. Jersey Central’s majority 
stockholder is the Reading Co.f 
which by virtue of its 54% interest 
in the railroad holds down at least 
four seats on the eight-man Jersey 
Central board. 

Since it tendered no stock, the 
Reading stood to benefit most from 
the request for tenders. For one 
thing, the dilution of stockholders’ 
equity during the reorganization had 
hurt Reading most. It had gone into 
reorganization with 57.5% of the 
road’s common, emerged with a bare 
34.4%, and only later reassumed con- 
trol. Since the Reading had tendered 
no stock, the elimination of the ten- 
dered stock had, in effect, increased its 
control of the Jersey Central by more 
than 1%, and done so without costing 
the Reading a cent. 

The advantage again was slight, 
but it was enough to set some Wall 
Streeters speculating on the possi- 
bility that the Reading was itching 
for a merger with its New Jersey 
neighbor. Roy B. White, board chair- 
man of the Central, the Reading, as 
well as the B&O (which owns a 
42.8% interest in the Reading) de- 
nied it flatly. “No, no,” he said, 
“nothing like that. It’s just what we 
said it was—a good thing for the 
stockholders.” 


+Traded NYSE. Price range ieee) : high, 
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JERSEY CENTRAL’S MOORE: 
balm for a sting 
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WALL STREET 


NEW RULE BOOK? 


Wall Street iconoclast Ger- 
ald Loeb thinks the day of 
the “favorite 50” may be 


waning. 





Amonc topnotch brokers and dis- 


pensers of investment advice, E. F. 
Hutton & Co.’s Senior Partner Gerald 
Martin Loeb has long been known as 
something of an iconoclast. Sample 
Loebisms: speculation can be the 
safest kind of investment; “diversifi- 
cation can be dangerous.” 

Last month Loeb journeyed to 
Cambridge, Mass. to stick’ pins in 
another favorite investment cliche: 
the idea that the safest long-range 
policy is simply to buy “good” stocks 
and sit with them. Said Loeb, speak- 
ing before Harvard Law School’s Bull 
& Bear Club: “Over-concentration by 
professional management on the 50 
favorite issues has raised their price 
earnings ratios and reduced their ob- 
tainable income yields very sharply. 
... All of us, if we want to prosper in 
the future, had better bury these 
[ “buy -the-best-and-sit-with-them” ] 
rules right now and find a new key 
to market profits.” 

Hardly had Loeb finished talking 
when his words were being widely 
discussed along The Canyon. Though 
Wall Street does not always agree 
with Loeb, it invariably finds him 
worth listening to. 

Having rejected the “favorite 50” as 
the key to investment success, Loeb 
proffered his own formula: “.... in- 
vestment success in the next ten 
years,” said he, “is more likely to 
come to those who at times can get 
bullish on cash as well as equities 
and to those who can dig out special 
situations—outside the popular favor- 
ite fifty.” 

Before the talk was over, Loeb de- 
livered himself of a number of other 
personal judgements on the market, 
all of them at least mildly bearish. 
Among them: 

e On the technical position of the 
market: “The outlook for the stock 
market in 1957 seems to be unfavor- 
able . . . too many stocks are in the 
wrong hands.” 

e On business and the stock mar- 
ket: “The market is high. Yields on 
the best stocks are low. This means 
that just ‘good business’ is not enough 
to support further advances.” 

e On inflation and the stock mar- 
ket: “It may be that dollars will buy 
less of many items in 1957, but they 
may buy more shares of stock be- 
fore the year is out.” 
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LABOR. RELATIONS 





Labor and the Election 


FRoM now on in, there will be tu- 
mult and shouting as the political 
campaign shifts into high gear. And 
leading all the rest in this decibel 
derby will be the labor unions. 
This is the first opportunity that 
merged labor has had to flex its 
combined muscles for political pur- 
poses. The new combine has every 
intention vocally and financially to 
convince the politicos that “you 
can’t count us out.” 

Within the next few months, the 
political arm of the AFL-CIO will 
tap 16,000,000 workers for contribu- 
tions to the Stevenson-Kefauver 
campaign. There will be cadres of 
doorbell ringers. Lusty-throated 
orators in open-necked sport shirts 
will harangue workers as_ they 
leave the factory gate for lunch or 
at quitting time. Sound trucks will 
blare and bleat the appropriate slo- 
gans. And taking an occasional cue 
from the slick Madison Avenue ad- 
vertising boys (who will be ac- 
cused of masterminding the Eisen- 
hower campaign), labor publicists 
will parade an occasional bevy of 
beauty queens to implement their 
crusade for “a better America.” 

All of this is likely to get many a 
businessman into a dither. There 
is a decided body of managerial 
opinion that labor unions should not 
be allowed, as organizations, to 
carry on such vociferous campaigns, 
backed by a $3,000,000 kitty and 
limitless corps of “volunteers” told 
to go out and fight. Not at least 
while corporations are not per- 
mitted to make direct contributions. 

If money and talk were the two 
ingredients that determined how 
the American worker will cast his 
vote, management’s worry warts 
would have cause for their long 
faces. But history is not on their 
side: time and again, the labor 
unions have not been able to de- 
liver the vote. Why is this? Why 
can’t an organization which repre- 
sents itself as spokesman for a bloc 
of 16,000,000 people swing an eleec- 
tion? Professor James Healy of 
Harvard put the answer most suc- 
cinctly recently in a talk before a 
group of industrial relations men at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, New 
York. 

Said he: “Sixteen million work- 
ers could form a powerful political 
force, if they desired. Sixteen mil- 
lion votes is a big bloc. Can union 


leaders control 
this vote? Can 
they deliver? 
Not in the 
United States. 
The union man 
makes his own 
decisions. 

“Labor lead- 
ers have tried 
to deliver the vote, but they can 
only do it in cases where labor is 
already sold on that vote and al- 
ready sure to vote that way. Labor 
leaders have tried to pressure and 
propagandize and harangue. The 
more pressure used to convince 
people to vote for one side of a 
question, the more likely they are 
to assert their individuality and 
vote the opposite way. To deliver 
16,000,000 votes presupposes a unity 
among labor leaders. But there are 
140 to 150 union presidents; each is 
for his union; there is no unity. 
Even though the unions have 
merged into a large federated 
group, they will not be about to get 
together on a vote.” 

The lack of a consistent, labor- 
oriented ideology on the part of 
the American worker bothers many 
of the union leaders. They resent 
the fact that the employee uses the 
union in this country only as a 
medium for getting raises and hol- 
lering at the boss. The member 
pays his dues and expects a daily 
double in the collective bargaining 
sweepstakes. Politics, international 
affairs, segregation, and other issues 
are not labor’s functions, according 
to the concept of “bread and but- 
ter” unionism prevalent here. 

Whenever American labor lead- 
ers go abroad, their counterparts in 
Europe often bring up this curious 
(to them) straight and narrow ob- 
jective of the U.S. labor movement. 
Their usual suggestion: a third 
party. This the American labor 
leader will have none of. He has 
had some sad experiences with 
third parties in this country, and it 
will be a long time before any 
powerful spokesman for labor 
breaks away from the two-party 
system. 

But unions keep on trying to 
sway votes. If their side wins, they 
attribute it to effective use of their 
money and talk. If their candidate 
loses, they blamé money and talk— 
of the opposition, of course. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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EMERSON’S ABRAMS: 
sophisticates saw it coming 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


DREAM OR 
NIGHTMARE? 


Emerson Radio’s manage- 

ment is still hopeful, but 

stockholders are feeling the 
pinch. 





Wute televiewers were ogling syn- 
thetic conflicts on the nation’s 40 
million-odd TV sets last month, the 
setmakers themselves were undergo- 
ing just as perilous a struggle in real 
life. Not the least beleaguered of 
these was Jersey City’s Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp,* the U.S.’ 
seventh largest setmaker, and the 
creation of electrical goods Entre- 
preneur Benjamin Abrams, 63. 

Empty Envelopes. For proof of 
Emerson’s troubles, investors had to 
look no further than their dividend 
envelopes. Where last year Emerson 
paid 15c quarterly, Emerson’s direc- 
tors last month voted to suspend divi- 
dends entirely. Reason: a payment 
was “not justified” by current oper- 
ations. Abrams also made it quite 
clear that stockholders had seen their 
last dividend check for the year. 

On the superficial face of it, Emer- 
son seemed to have been doing well 
enough until this year. Since 1948, its 
sales have nearly tripled to $87.4 mil- 
lion last year. Sophisticated investors 
had seen the tipoff to Emerson’s trou- 
bles beforehand in its sagging profit 
margin, which dropped from 16.2% in 
1950 to 4.1% in 1954, was able to re- 
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bound only slightly (to 5.99) last 
year. This year the trouble has been 
popping out all over the profits state- 
ment. In the first half of Emerson’s 
fiscal year, earnings tumbled to $317,- 
666 from 1955’s $1.1 million. 

Why the slump? The answer seems 
to be that stiff competition is making 
it harder and harder to sell TV sets 
and radios profitably. In fact, many 
another smaller setmaker is on the 
same hot spot as Emerson. Some 
have already abandoned the setmak- 
ing business entirely, including CBS- 
Columbia, Raytheon, and General 
Dynamics’ Stromberg-Carlson divi- 
sion. Inventories have so glutted the 
market that many a producer has re- 
sorted to liquidation sales at cut-rate 
prices and little if any profit. To make 
matters worse, Emerson has also lost 
half of its defense business, which once 
accounted for 20% of volume. 

Dimming View. But Salesman Abrams 
has not lost his optimism—or dreams 
—entirely, though they have been visi- 
bly dimmed. He still counts on TV, ra- 
dio and phonograph sets to give him 
60% of his volume, and banks a lot on 
such innovations as a $134-and-up 
portable TV-radio-phonograph com- 
bination to keep sales healthy. But 
air conditioners—another 20% of his 
business—have been a drug on the 
market this year, and the industr,y’s 
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inventories as the selling season ended 
were huge: no fewer than 476,000 units 
remained unsold. In this situation, 
Emerson has done well to hold its own. 

Yet if Abrams has any major com- 
plaint, it is the long-delayed advent 
of color-TV. Bemoans he: “Color TV 
isn’t here yet, but its publicity has 
been highly effective in holding down 
more profitable, higher-priced black- 
&-white set sales.” Eventually, he 
says, Emerson will make them in 
quantity (its production is so far only 
a token trickle). But until then, the 
record Emerson is likely to be play- 
ing on its phonograph is an untuneful 
one. 


STEEL 


CATCHING UP 


Aided by the big steel boom, 

CF&I’s Al Franz is trying to 

do for his eastern plants what 

he has already done at 
Pueblo. 


THE vast U.S. steel industry always 
has had its ups and downs. But for 
Pueblo, Colorado’s big Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp.* it was for decades a 
case of far more downs than ups. Its 
history had long been marked by 
labor and financial troubles; during 
the Twenties and Thirties its plants 
had fallen into seedy decrepitude. 
Last month CF&I President Alwin 
F. Franz, 60, veteran steelman, mailed 
to 16,973 stockholders the annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956. This time there was little 
doubt about it: throughout .$258-mil- 
lion CF&I’s sprawling steel empire, 
things were booming as never before. 
It was hardly surprising that sales 
had broken all records (to hit $341.6 
million) in the midst of the greatest 
peacetime prosperity in history. But 
the best news of all was financial: 
for the second year in a row CF&l 
profits had grown faster than sales. 
While sales rose 33%, profits were 
ahead by a sharp 53%, to $17.7 mil- 
lion or $4.74 a common share. 
Program for Profit. Only a decade 
ago, CF&I was a ramshackle, mar- 
ginal operation centered largely 
around Pueblo, Colorado. Decrepit 
though it was, CF&I had an enormous 
potential for profit as the only steel 
mill in a growing area. Nobody 
recognized this, however, until 1944 
when Wall Streeter Charles S. Allen’s 
Allen & Co. bought control of CF&l 
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AL FRANZ & CHARLEY ALLEN: 
the good news was financial 


from the Rockefellers. Charley Allen 
proceeded to snap up a series of 
scarcely less ramshackle and marginal 
steel companies in the East. Then, 
he and Al Franz proceeded to pour 
nearly $100 million into improving the 
western plants. 

While Chairman Allen scrounged 
around for money for improvements, 
President Franz calculated where to 
spend it most effectively. Margins 
buckled’and rolled as costs of starting 
up new or modernized plants ploughed 
head-on into the income report. But 
neither Franz nor Allen ever doubted 
that CF&I had what it took. Between 
1950 and 1955, CF&I’s sales spurted 
up 128%, its profits nearly 150%. 
Franz and Allen, however, were un- 
comfortably aware that their scat- 
tered, non-integrated eastern plants 
were still relative laggards. 

Last year Franz turned East, sank 
$26 million into improving and mod- 
ernizing his operations there. He 
plans to spend nearly as much to com- 
plete the expansion this year. “We 
held back on construction at the east- 
ern plants,” he explains, “until the re- 
cent western improvement program 
began to be reflected in our earnings, 
and then, last year, we went full speed 
ahead.” 

Reading their annual reports last 
month, CF&I stockholders could see 
that Franz and Allen had gotten their 
money’s worth. CF&l’s traditionally 
flimsy profit margins have widened 
steadily from 10.4c on the sales dollar 
in fiscal 1954 to 13.3c in fiscal 1956, 
and Franz expects them to broaden 
even more in 1957. 

Margins & Multitudes. Franz and 
CF&I still would have a long way to 
go to match the margins of their giant 
competitors. Beside Bethlehem’s 21.7c 
on the dollar, National’s 21.1c, and 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 












































Sometimes, the challenge is not only improvement of the product—particu- 
larly when users say its quality already is the best. Sometimes, the challenge is to 
make the product easier to use. For instance, our Wolverine Tube Division was 
confronted recently with the challenge of making it easier for the end user to lay 
copper water tubing. The answer: Wolverine Roll-O-Tube*, reel-packaged tub- 
ing, illustrated above, that stocks in flat rolls. It can be unrolled on the job with 
no lost motion, no kinks and in much less time. 


Sometimes’ we create our own challenges. The veneer mill of our Goodman 
Lumber Co. affiliate was producing perfectly good veneer of the highest quality. 
They were convinced, however, that such veneer could be produced faster at no 
loss in quality, and persisted in that conviction until this new and improved 
veneer lathe, illustrated below, was found and put on the job. 


That’s the way ingenuity 
works in Calumet & Hecla. 
Sometimes it’s the development 
of a wholly new process. Some- 
times it involves an exhausting 
search for the best existing 
process. Either way, we find 
new answers to old problems, 
and you find ever-increasing 
quality in the products and serv- 
ices of the divisions of Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Il. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


DIVISIONS OF 
CALUMET & HECLA, INC.— 


Calumeta 
Hecla, Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 
MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


CALUMET DIVISION 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION C4 
CANADA VULCANIZER and 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 
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“BINMAN” SPOONS UP SAMPLE OF MOLTEN IRON: 
“margins aren’t everything” 


Wheeling’s 20.4c, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron’s 13.3c margin looks more like 
those of non-integrated producers like 
Acme (13.9c) or Continental (15.8c). 
“But,” says Franz, “comparisons like 


that don’t tell you much about CF&I. 


For one thing, a lot of our eastern 
plants aren’t fully integrated. We 
just haven’t had as much money to 
spend on new equipment as we'd like.” 

Franz’ $10 million a year expansion 
program would be sizable in most 
other areas of U.S. industry, but in 
steel where Bethlehem, for instance, is 
accustomed to spending nearly that 
much every month, it is rather small 
peanuts. 

Says he: “Even when our current 
expansion program is completed this 
year, our margins won’t be as good 
as Bethlehem’s or Wheeling’s, but 
margins aren’t everything. We'd 


rather make 15% on a large volume of 
business than 25% on a small volume. 
We make more money that way. And 
after all that’s what we’re after.” 





NATIONAL’S BAKER: 
don’t fence me in 


40 


AIRLINES 


TARGET: CHICAGO 


Facing new competition on its 

lucrative Miami run, National 

Airlines wants to recoup by 

moving in on new territories 
itself. 


Over the past six years, the tourist 
magnet that is Miami, Fla., has at- 
tracted not only vacationers but a 
pleasantly prosperous amount of rev- 
enue to the corporate coffers over- 
seen by George Theodore Baker, 55, 
founder and president of medium- 
sized National Airlines.* From his 
office on Miami’s 27th Avenue, Baker 
has worked overtime to lure new 
visitors to the palm-fringed playland 
via his “Airline of the Stars.” But to 
do so, he has had to fight every inch 
of the way against Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s big, aggressive Eastern Air 
Lines, the U.S.’ fourth largest air 
carrier. 

Last month, Ted Baker had yet an- 
other competitor to think about: 
small ($8.2-million assets) Northeast 
Airlines, controlled by Floyd Odlum’s 
Atlas Corp. The CAB has granted 
Northeast new routes from Boston 
and New York to Tampa, Jackson- 
ville and Miami. Northeast’s present 
little fleet of old DC-3s and Convair 
240s will be no match for the Super 
Constellations and DC-7s of National 
or Eastern (Forses, Sept. 1). But 
Northeast is busily shopping for new 
planes whose new competition may 
cut deeply into National’s North- 


2954: low, NYSE. Price ran fe. (1956): high, 
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South operations, far and away its 
most lucrative run. 

Mollification. Thus Baker was un- 
derstandably miffed at- the CAB. As 
he issued his 1956 annual report at 
the month’s end, Baker had plenty 
to say about the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s decision to put Northeast into 
the race. Growled he: “The CAB’s 
announcement doesn’t change our be- 
lief that the highly competitive service 
presently offered over this seasonal 
travel route obviates any justifiable 
need for an additional carrier.” 

Baker left no doubt that he was not 
satisfied with the sops the CAB had 
thrown him. Actually, the CAB had 
gone out of its way to mollify Baker. 
In giving Northeast the go-ahead, it 
also stretched National’s V-like flight 
pattern from New York to Boston and 
from New Orleans to Houston, added 
three new North Carolina stops (see 
map). 

But Baker was after more. Last 
month National’s economic research 
staff moved into Washington, D.C., 
began pleading its case before the 
CAB for new flights between Great 
Lakes cities and major inland points 
east of the Mississippi. “It is our 
hope,” said Baker, “that National will 
secure extensive route extensions in 
these proceedings to partially com- 
pensate for the additional competitive 
burden.” 

Inland Drive. Whatever its chances, 
no one could say that Baker’s request 
was not ambitious. National’s present 
route structure is now largely a 
shoreline proposition, penetrating no 
deeper inland than Winston-Salem, 
N. C. (and these flights do not begin 
until next month). Baker has asked 
admission to ten Northern cities, as 
far west as the important air hub of 
Chicago, and to six Southern cities, 
as far west as Chattanooga. The rev- 
enues from such a_ system, Wall 
Streeters calculated, would amount 
to a great deal more than the “partial 
compensation” Baker has been in- 
sisting on. 

What’s more, company executives 
believed National had a good chance 
of getting at least a major part of its 
request. Commented the corporation’s 
magazine Star Reporter: “National is 
in a highly favorable position in this 
case.” 

High Altitude. Unlike little North- 
east, however, National cannot peti- 
tion the CAB on the basis of poverty. 
For Ted Baker’s annual report (fiscal 
year ended June 30) was a high 
altitude success story. National’s load 
factor was up to 65% from 61% 
last year (each 1% gain represents 
$313,000 profit). Its total operating 
revenues, up 14% to $55.5 million, and 
net operating revenue, up 39% to $9.2 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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BIG THREE 
in “LITTLE’’ TV 
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Admiral. adds 14- 
and 17-inch Portables 
to its “BIG 10’? TV... 
which became America’s favorite 
in just a few short months! 


Admiral has opened a tremendous new 
“second set” market for its “Big 10” 
personal-portable model. Now—with 
automation and printed circuits again 
showing the way, Admiral presents 
lightweight 14- and 17-inch Portable TV 
... priced so that every family can own 
the Admiral TV it most wants. 


Admiral Corporation + Chicago 47 


PROGRESS—THROUGH GROWTH IN GROWTH INDUSTRIES 
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million, were at record highs. Be- 
cause of increased taxes, net profit 
grew a lesser 14% to $4.3 million, a 
shade under the peak $4.5 million of 
1954. And CAB or not, National’s 
1957 prospects looked good. Boasted 
one company executive: “Our studies 
indicate we'll do just as well next 


CHEMICALS 


HERCULES’ TASK 


Sometimes there are curves 
along the road to diversifi- 


cation. 


Up until the late 1940s, Wall Streeters 
sometimes felt that the Hercules 
Powder Co.* was not overly aggres- 
sive. Particularly in one respect: 
broadening out its product lines from 
a business primarily centered on 
explosives, cellulose and naval stores. 
Then, however, Hercules started to 
flex its muscles. In rapid order it 
went into such diverse products as 
petrochemicals, plastics and tall oil, 
and kept looking around for still 
more. 

Last month, however, Hercules took 
on a task that left even diversifi- 
cation-minded Wall Streeters looking 
surprised. For 100,000 shares of Her- 
cules common (price: 40% at the 
time), President Albert E. Forster 
dickered to acquire the Huron Milling 
Co., which specializes in separating 
proteins from wheat flour and con- 
verting them into amino acids for 
food sauces, meat tenderizers and 
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TWO-WAY STRETCH 
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monosodium glutanate (a food tender- 
izer). It also had two other lines, 
both of which were allied with 
food. 

At first glance, untutored Wall 
Streeters concluded that Hercules had 
thereby diversified itself away from 
chemicals and into the stable, un- 
spectacular food line. Actually, how- 
ever, Hercules had not strayed as far 
from its test tubes as it appeared. To- 
day there is not enough meat to 
supply the world with all the protein 
it needs, so scientists believe that its 
diet must be increasingly augmented 
by protein chemically processed from 
wheat and flour. Research in amino 
acid, moreover, indicates that protein 
may one day be marketed in capsule 
form, similar to the vitamin pills of 
today. In short, Hercules figures to 
get in on the ground floor of a chemi- 
cal field which could become the fastest 
growing sector of them all in the next 
few years. 



























HERCULES’ FORSTER: 


he flexed the muscle 


MEAT PACKING 


CUDAHY’S 
TRIMMING 


With a little leverage and 

some adroit timing, a packer 

can go a long way forward 
by moving backward. 





Not even a Wall Street tape-reader 
ever timed a short sale as neatly as 
the maneuver of Louis F. Long, pres- 
ident of the Cudahy Packing Co.* Just 
two years ago, when most companies 
were launching great waves of ex- 
pansion, Long began to slash away at 
the corporate fat on Cudahy. Going 
short in a big way, he sliced off four 
unprofitable slaughterhouses, 26 dis- 
tributing plants and six butter and 
poultry plants. Then he sold off Cu- 
dahy’s lagging Old Dutch Cleanser 
division to the Purex Co. for $253,000 
and stock, later turned around and 
marketed the stock for $2.5 million. 

While Long was still trimming, 
however, farmers started sending cat- 
tle and hogs to market in numbers 
that now have reached record-break- 
ing levels. In the past three years, 
for example, hog production has 
jumped 23%, and cattle production 
has soared by 50% in the past five 
years. But with livestock jamming 
stockyard chutes, prices have dropped 
accordingly. Hogs have been selling at 
the depression levels of 1935, 60% be- 
low their postwar peak. Beef cattle 
are at half of peak 1951. 

High on the Hog. So the nation’s 
long-starved meat packers, who count 
on high volume to bring them low unit 
costs and meaty profits, began to cash 
in. But probably nobody in all the in- 
dustry showed so great an improve- 
ment—and as perfect timing—as 
stripped-down Cudahy. Not only had 
it trimmed off its unprofitable plants, 
but it also had relatively few shares 
outstanding. With only 1.5 million 
shares of common and 100,000 of pre- 
ferred, in fact, it was able to show a 
large dollar volume for each of its 
shares. As a result, it was capable of 
a wider swing in earnings than three of 
the Big Four of meat packing, even 
though its profit margin of 1.6% last 
year was -below Swift’s 2.4%, Mor- 
rell’s 2.4%, Armour’s 2.2 and the 2.1% 
of Wilson. Thus last year it levered 
itself from a $4.94 a share loss in 1954 
to a profit of $1.46. This year, Cudahy 
probably will double that figure. 

Equally important to Cudahy stock- 
holders, however, was an action Long 
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took last month. For the second time 
this year, he was able to pay off part 
of the arrearages on Cudahy pre- 
ferred, which had gone without a 
dividend since 1953. By virtue of a 
$6.75 payout, along with the usual 
quarterly dividend, Long cut pre- 
ferred arrears in half. “Naturally,” 
he drawled, “I want to erase the bal- 
ance as quickly as possible . . . but 
this industry is famous for fluctua- 
tions.” 

Frozen Assets. Nevertheless, Long 
may have found a way to iron out 
earnings. “We believe,” he says, “that 
packaged, quick-frozen meats have 
a great profit potential. We're con- 
tinuing to explore and exploit them.” 

For the housewife, of course, such 
meats promise ease and convenience 
in cooking. But for the packer, they 
hold out the lure of a higher profit 
margin than the low-margin meat 
counter of old. If the meats do pay 
off, they could well provide the an- 
swer to the mystery now vexing hold- 
ers of Cudahy common: the date 
when Cudahy preferred will be 
cleared up, $7 million built up in 
earned surplus and the first common 
dividend in seven years. 


Sales in Millions of Dollars 





PIGS 
AND PARADOX 


Cudahy management's drastic trim- 
ming and pruning of unprofitable 
branches has reduced sales sharply 
but helped profits of the big pork spe- 
cialist. The resultant profits improve- 
ment has been especially evident in 
terms of Cudahy’s highly-leveraged 
preferred stock. 
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REAL ESTATE 


SIRE-N SONG 





Albert Mintzer has certainly created a splash with his SIRE Plan 
for bringing small investors into real estate. Has he produced 
a real-estate revolution or just another bubble on the boom? 


Back in February of 1950, Albert 
Mintzer, 51, a Manhattan lawyer- 
turned-real-estate-expert, took a 
$200,000-loss on a Westchester land 
deal. The experience was painful, 
but it gave Mintzer a top-drawer 
idea. Why not organize a sort of joint 
stock venture through which in- 
vestors could share both the risks and 
profits in specific parcels of real es- 
tate? Mintzer saw in the idea a 
chance of making a great deal of 
money for himself without tying up 
his limited capital for long periods. 

The Plan. “Why is it,” Mintzer in 
effect had asked himself, “that only a 
Zeckendorf or an Astor can get an 
8%-10% income from real estate? 
Why not sell titles to first-mortgaged 
properties in fractions?” In short, why 
not make it as easy for the small in- 
vestor to buy an interest in real es- 
tate as in, say, General Motors or du 
Pont? Sensing that he had an idea 
with strong appeal for rentiers of 
limited means, mustachioed Albert 
Mintzer floated what he called the 
SIRE (for “Small Investors Real Es- 
tate”) Plan. 


Mintzer’s motives, of course, were 
not entirely philanthropic. As a real- 
estate man he saw the opportunity to 
make a large and legitimate profit 
from managing SIRE. He arranged 
matters so that a network of private 
corporations owned by him and his 
wife would earn commissions and 
profits from such services as operat- 
ing the properties for the SIRE in- 
vestor-owners, underwriting the 
fractional title certificates and shar- 
ing in any operating profits above a 
certain figure. 

But for investors, too, Mintzer had 
convincing arguments. Partly be- 
cause of the leverage imparted by the 
first mortgage, real estate usually pays 
higher returns than almost any other 
type of investment. Mintzer offered 
his original customers an annual re- 
turn of 10% on their investment. 
Though he has since cut it to 8%, the 
figure still looks very good to many 
people dissatisfied with the 3% of 
saving banks and the barely 4% of 
high grade stocks. Then, too, there is 
the deep-rooted urge in the average 
man to own a solid piece of real es- 
tate. 


The Progress. As Mintzer correctly 
guessed, SIRE has been something of 
a success. Some enthusiasts even 


think he may be on his way to be- 
coming a kind of poor man’s William 
Zeckendorf. 

Despite some initial stumbling, the 
SIRE Plan has sold $6.5 million worth 
of property, including a spanking new 
shopping center in Levittown, Long 
Island, N.Y. Its 15 other buildings 
include numerous apartment build- 
ings, a motel and a medical center 
mostly in the New York metropolitan 
area. Some 2,000 individuals have in- 
vested through the plan. Explains 
Mintzer: “Anyone can afford a little 
piece of a big pie.” 

Mintzer’s methods are simple. In 
setting up each offering, he takes all 
the initial risk. He puts down money 
to hold the property, registers the 
transaction with the SEC, then pro- 
motes it to attract investors. As their 
cash flows in, it is placed in escrow 
at 4%. If Mintzer cannot raise the 
full purchase’ price, he loses his op- 
tion cash and the investors’ money is 
returned. 

When all units have been sold, 
SIRE Plan, Inc. legally acquires the 
property, then makes a prime lease 
to an affiliate, SIRE Plan Manage- 
ment Corp. After this is done, SIRE 
Plan, Inc. conveys properiy title to 
all investors subject to the provisions 
of the prime lease. 

Passing the Risk. Once the money 
is in, however, Mintzer’s risk ends. 
But where his risk ends, the invest- 
or’s begins. All SIRE property is 
mortgaged. The investor’s interest in 
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THE 
HONORED 
OCCASION 


When a friend receives world-wide 
scientific recognition—or any other 
signal honor—salute the occasion 
with a memorable gift. 


CHIVAS 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, in a 
commemoration flagon created by Royal Boulton, 
of England and prized by collectors 
of ceramics. It is enclosed 
in a rich velvet pouch. 
About twenty-five dollars in most areas. 





By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. 
CHIVAS BROS. LTD. 

of Aberdeen, Scotland. Established 1801. 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86 PROOF * GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 












“GUTE REISE” with 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Yes, it’s always ‘‘Gute Reise’’—“good 
traveling’ — with First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks throughout the world, in 
Germany or Germantown. Accepted as 
readily as cash but without the risk of cash, 
these checks are refunded at once if lost or 
stolen. No wonder this famous travel cur- 
rency, popular for over half a century, is 
known as “The Traveler’s Friend.”’ In con- 
venient denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, cost only $1 per $100, 


Buy them at your bank 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















the property is subject in every case 
to a first mortgage, which has prior 
claim on both assets and income. 
Furthermore, the 8% return is pred- 
icated on 95% occupancy, a situation 
which is far from being a certainty 
over the years—especially in high 
rent apartments. If rents fail to rise 
as fast as costs, if too many apart- 
ments fall empty, the SIRE Plan- 
holder’s income, and even his invest- 
ment, could quickly melt away. And 
the SIRE-holders lack one safeguard 
that corporate stockholders have at 
annual proxy time: they have neither 
vote nor voice in the operation of the 
property except through court action. 
This is vested in a Mintzer-controlled 
corporation. 

Some economists have criticized the 
SIRE plan on still other grounds: its 
relative lack of liquidity. Currently, 
Mintzer says, he is maintaining a 
market in SIRE certificates by bring- 
ing buyers and sellers together. But 
there is no public market place for 
SIRE certificates such as the New 
York Stock Exchange provides for 
stocks. In fact there is no guarantee 
that in time of panic or stress the 
SIRE Plan-holder could sell his cer- 
tificate at all. 

So Far, So Good. Such potential 
pitfalls faze Mintzer not at all. “Our 
rents,” he explains, “are decontrolled. 
All our residential leases are for two 
years, after which they’re subject to 
change, presumably upwards. Main- 
tenance allowances are adequate—as 
high as $40 per room on one project 
and our occupancy is 99% right now. 
As for liquidity, we’ve got a waiting 
list of buyers. We’ve sold shares at 
premiums of as high as 10% over the 
purchase price. The history of resales 
is excellent.” 

Tax Shelter. To the profit-minded 
investor, Mintzer believes he offers 
something more than just the lure of 
high yields. “The investor also bene- 
fits,” he observes, “from the annual 
depreciation deduction because it’s 
an income tax deduction as well.” In- 
terest on the mortgage is also tax de- 
ductible and actually affords capital 
appreciation. 

For example, net income on a SIRE- 
owned property at West 48th Street 
in New York City came to $57.51 for 
each $500-share during the year 
ended February 18, 1955. Then there 
was a mortgage reduction of $23.89 
per share, which increased property 
equity 4.8%. Thus the shareholder 
had a total: “yield” of $81.40 on his 
$500. But a $46.12 deduction for de- 
preciation actually snipped taxable 
income to $32.28. This depreciation 
charge and the tax shelter it affords 
grows smaller, however, from year to 
year. “We are assuming,” explains 
Mintzer, “that taxes are at their peak 
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SIRE HOLDING (LEVITTOWN): 
does the investor also gain? 


now. As a result, we use the declin- 
ing balance rather than the straight- 
line method of depreciation.” 

A Proud Boast. “Since the begin- 
ning,” Mintzer boasts, “no investor 
has lost a cent on this program.” 
Neither, of course, has Mintzer. Most 
of his profits come from the four 
personally-owned corporations which 
procure, underwrite, sell and manage 
the Plan’s various properties. All of 
these are lucrative. One is the 
fat 15% underwriting and offering 
charge. There is also a management 
fee of 5% of gross rentals and a pro- 
vision that management gets a big cut 
on all yields from the properties in ex- 
cess of 10%. 

Albert Mintzer, a veteran but not 
always successful real-estate deal- 
ster, is thus quite naturally a bull on 
his own idea. “We’re getting into big- 
ger business properties,” 
pride. “In the next five years, we 
hope to sell $50 million worth of di- 
versified rental real estate.” Right 
now the SIRE Plan is still far short of 
this goal, but Mintzer feels that he 
is heading in the right direction. “The 
biggest job,” he says, “is educating 
the public. And that battle’s half won 
already.” 

Only time, of course, can tell 
whether Mintzer’s brainchild will win 
a permanent place for itself among 
investments. It may prove to be just 
another bright bubble on the boom. 
One thing, however, is undeniable. 
Albert Mintzer’s real-estate promo- 
tion has struck a chord in many small 
investors. SIRE, for all its risks, high 
costs and lack of liquidity, has thus 
uncovered a promising market. One, 
which if SIRE does not satisfy, some 
one else is bound to try in some other 
way. 
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Official United States Navy photograph 


Cables made of ARMCO 
“wonder steel” stop powerful 
Navy jets at 100 mph 


Special Armco Stainless Stee/ moves into new markets 


When a Navy jet puts down on an aircraft carrier, it’s traveling 


more than 100 miles an hour. 


The cables that stop it have to 


be hard and strong. And they must stay that way, in spite of 


corrosive salt air. 


The answer is a new Armco 


“wonder steel” that can take 


tremendous strains and shocks — and fight rust. This new Armco 
Stainless Steel, known as 17-7 PH, keeps its great strength long 
after most metals would be weakened by corrosion. 


New 17-7 PH Stainless has a combination of properties — 
strength, hardness, great heat and rust resistance — that makes 
it an ideal steel for a wide variety of uses besides arrester cables 
on aircraft carriers. And it is only one of the many versatile steels 
developed by Armco research. This constant search — and the 
expanding markets for our steels that result from it — has been 
a major factor in Armco’s steady growth. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION ‘\"// 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT AND 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF S 
F AUGUST 24, Be AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) of FORBES, published Twice a Month 
. New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1956. 
The names and addresses of the president, 


publisher, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 
President—Bruce C. , Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N 
Publisher & Malcolm a Forbes, 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. 
Managing he SO De Mack, 80 Fifth 
venue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 80 Fifth 
<> New York 11, N. Y. 
The owners are: 
Brice 6.0 Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11 
Malcolm 


i S. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gordon . Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ee F. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ms = 


G. "etes 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are’ None. 


4. Paragraphs two and three include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the Company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom ‘such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 


of a bona fide owner. 
RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1956 
AL ICE BUSH, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1957. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 

mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 

Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature’s forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
pape using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
orge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use 
the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


Je ROSICRUCIANS 








SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
age W.Qs. | Use this 
San Henge el eam coupon for 
Please send free copy of Sealed Book, which FREE 


T shall read as directed. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


MY FRIEND ERMA 


The Bank of America is 

banking on a new machine 

that can “read” the numbers 
on checks. 





To the close circle of alphabetized elec- 
tronic brains (e.g., UNIVAC, ENIAC), 
the Bank of America last month got 
ready to introduce a new friend, 
ERMA (for Electronic Recording Ma- 
chine—Accounting). ERMA’s charm 
she can actually “read”—not holes in 
punch cards—but the arabic numerals 
on checks written with magnetic ink. 
ERMA’s speed: 2,000 digits per second, 
and an amazingly accurate batting 
average of less than one error in 
200,000 chances. 

Developed for Bank of America by 
the Stanford Research Institute, pro- 
duction rights have been sold to GE, 
which is readying delivery. of some 30 
units to the Bank by 1958. GE plans 
to sell ERMA for $750,000 to $1 
million. 

ERMA’s secret talent lies in the mag- 
netized ink, which the American Bank- 
ers Assn. has already endorsed as “the 
common machine language for check 
handling.” No matter what the digit— 
even 6 and 9—each uses a different 


| amount of ink. By electronically 


measuring the amount of ink in each 
digit, ERMA can recognize them at a 
furious pace. Eventually, if Bank of 
America has its way, all checks will be 
written in magnetized ink with all 
pertinent information (bank, branch, 
customer, amount) in a uniform po- 
sition for ERMA’s study. “Well,” 
smiled one IBM official, “we don’t 
have all the brains.” 


INSURANCE 


THE BATTLE OVER 
VARIABLE 
ANNUITIES 


Insurance men are steamed 
up over a hot issue that has 
boiled over into Wall Street. 


From Hartford to Wall Street and 
across the Hudson in Trenton last 
month, insurance men, stock market 
men and state legislators were choos- 
ing up sides over a single sizzling 
issue: variable annuities. Plumping 
for it was a determined battalion led 
by powerful Prudential Insurance 
President Carrol Shanks. Against it 


| stood arrayed an even more formid- 
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able legion, including giant Metro- 
politan Life’s President Frederic Eck- 
er, the New York Stock Exchange’s 
Keith Funston, the American Stock 
Exchange’s Ed McCormick and the 
National Association of Security 
Dealers. 


Three Bills. The battle lines began 
forming nearly a year ago and finally 
hit head on last month in Trenton, 
where the New Jersey State Legis- 
lature was preparing to vote on three 
bills that would enable insurance 
companies doing business in the state 
to issue variable annuities to the pub- 
lic on both an individual and a group 
basis. Variable annuity advocates have 
called the plan “good—good for the 
life companies, good for their agents 

. . good for the public.” To these 
claims, detractors maintain that vari- 
able annuities are good for nothing— 
in fact bad for life companies, the 
stock market and particularly the 
people who buy them. 


The big rhubarb, however, is not 


over the noun, but the adjective. No-. 


body objects to annuities; it’s the 
antecedent “variable” that is causing 
all the rumpus. Simply put, the vari- 
able annuity differs from its regular 
counterpart in three vital respects: 
(1) premiums on an old-time annuity 
are invested by the insurance com- 
pany in solid, interest-bearing secu- 
rities, while premiums on variable 
annuities would be invested in com- 
mon stocks; (2) instead of having 
fixed monthly payments at maturity, 
the variable annuity’s payments rise 
or fall according to the ups & downs 
of the stock market; (3) the regular 
annuity holder is guaranteed a specific 
return upon maturity, but the vari- 
able subscriber has no such protec- 
tion. Though he may well come out 
a winner if the stock market rises, 
he may also be a loser if it happens 
to be going down. 


Voice of the Variables. Giving voice 
to the variable argument, Prudential’s 
Shanks argues that the variable an- 
nuity is a far more efficient weapon 
against encroaching inflation than a 
fixed-value policy. Other advocates 
of variable annuities point out that 
the buyer of a regular annuity in 1932 
would get back today, in actual pur- 
chasing power, only half the annuity’s 
face value. But a man who in 1932 
had bought a variable annuity, the 
earning power of which was tied to 
common stocks, would receive 245% 
of the initial face value. Since 1935, 
say the variable spokesmen, life in- 
surance investments have showed an 
average annual yield of 3.3%, while 
common stocks have produced an 
average annual yield (including ap- 
preciation) of 10.6% on the money 
invested in them. 
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For reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 
EAST 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1957 
PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1959 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
and other Midwest cities 


3 PACIFIC 


WILLIAM PENN HOTEL becomes the PENN-SHERATON = “5c ancrits 


You'll now find Sheraton warmth of service at the best address 
in Pittsburgh. Result—everything you could ever ask of a hotel. 


SHERATON the proudest name in HOTELS 


LOS ANGELES 
PASADENA 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont. 





THIS ONE LITTLE 
WORD MAKES 

A WORLD OF 
OIFFERENCE 


So don’t just ask for a 
“golden” gin—insist on GOLDEN AGE 
ey Schenley 


Elegantly different ...delightfully dry! 


DISTILLED DRY GIN FROM 100% GRAIN WEUTRAL SPIRITS 
90 PROOF © SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., W.Y.C 





MOUNTAIN- 
MOVING 


There's a simple inside explana- 
tion of the immediate leadership 
won by MICHIGAN Tractor Shovels 
—their Clark Power Trains that 
transmit engine torque to the 
wheels. 





These machines do more—do it 
faster, handle more easily, last 
longer, operate at low cost. 


Result: mountains move—further 
proof that it’s good business to do 
business with 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Other Plants: Bottle Creek, Jackson, Benton Horbor 





Michigan is a 
trade mark of 
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Opposed. Countering these giowing 
testimonials, the anti-variable school 
puts up some equally telling objec- 
tions. The Big Board’s boss, Keith 
Funston, stresses the variables’ big 
weakness: they are, he says, all risk 
and no guarantee. Says Funston: 
“The policyholder may find that he 
will get back less than he puts in. I 
am fearful that if this happens, he 
will blame the stock market and not 
the insurance company.” 

The Met’s Ecker, an outspoken 
champion of the anti-variable clan, is 
worried that variable annuities may 
boomerang on the insurance industry, 
giving the impression that policy- 
writers no longer believe in their 
time-honored tool, guaranteed dollar 
investments. Ecker, for one, does not 
want to find himself answering letters 
from policyholders which complain: 
“Last year you paid me $100 a week, 
now you’re only paying me $80 a 
week. How come?” 

Tax Dodge? The Big Board’s Fun- 
ston is also concerned that variable 
annuities may become havens for tax 
dodgers. The individual investor pays 
a capital gains tax plus a 16%-87% 
tax on dividend income; in contrast, 
insurance companies, exempt from 
capital gains taxes, pay only about 
7.8% on net investment income. If 
enough people flocked to variable an- 


nuities for tax purposes, Funston sug- 


gests, Congress might then reduce or 


remove entirely the income tax ad- 
vantages now enjoyed by insurance 
companies. 

Also strongly opposed to variable 
annuities are the mutual funds, which 
raise the charge of unfair competi- 
tion. One big advantage in mutual 
funds is that their investors can get 
in or out on short notice; holders of 
variable annuities, on the other hand, 
would be committed to the long pull. 
But though the purpose and anveal of 
mutuals and variables may differ, the 
mutual funds charge, the funds are 
regulated by Federal law, whereas 
variable annuity companies need 
abide only by state regulations. Re- 
tort proponents of variable annuities: 
state regulation is apt to be even more 
stringent than Federal law. More- 
over, the variable annuity, they claim, 
might well blaze the way to a new 
market for the mutual funds by 
sparking policyholders’ interest in in- 
vestment. 

Actually, despite the current furor, 
there is nothing new about variable 
annuities. Several companies use 
them for employee retirement plans, 
and there is at least one company— 
the year-old Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance Co.—whose major business 
is writing variable policies. The issue 


remains in the controversial stage. 
Thus, New Jersey looms as this hot 
issue’s biggest testing ground to 
date. 

One Man’‘s Opinion. Summing up 
for the anti-variable school, Oregon’s 
forthright Insurance Commissioner 
Robert B. Taylor put it to the annual 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Said Commissioner Taylor: 
“The aims of those favoring variable 
annuities cannot be questioned, as 
they are honorable men, but not all 
who would be permitted to engage in 
this type of undertaking will at all 
times be of equal integrity. The pos- 
sible pitfalls of undue concentration 
of economic power, manipulation of 
equity interests, and the involvement 
of insurance funds in _ speculative 
operations are too numerous and too 
apparent to warrant exposing the 
good name of life insurance to possi- 
ble scandal .. . 

“If the people wish to play the stock 
market,” Taylor cautioned, “then 
let them seek means outside the 
structure of life insurance to accom- 
plish their desires. If the insurance 
executives wish to try their hand in 
the stock market with other people’s 
money, let them also seek means out- 
side the structure of life insurance to 
fulfill their desires.” 





WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 
AND AFFORD [T_ 2 hock: that give you the facts on where 


WHERE WILL YOU GO 
IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you seek 
in Florida. And if there’s any man who can 
give you the facts you want, it’s Norman 

‘ord, founder of the world-famous Globe- 
trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home when- 
ever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you’re on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn 
exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got, whether it’s a little or a 


you can retire today 


lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job 
to ne’e out your income, he tells you where 
to pick up extra income.) Because Norman 
Ford always tells you where life in Florida 
is pleasantest on a small income, he can help 
you to take life easy now. d 7 

sIf you're going to Florida for a job with 
a future or a business of your own, his talks 
with hundreds of business men and state 
officials, etc., lets him | pa a erg the towns you 
want to know about. If you’ve ever wanted to 
run a tourist court or own an orange grove, 
he tells you today’s inside story of these pop- 
ular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, 
this big book (with well over 100,000 words 
and plenty of maps) gives you the facts you 
want. Price—only $2, only a fraction of the 
money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. Use coupon to order. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN CALIFORNIA? 


incisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in 

a price you can afford? A place to 

retire on a small income? A home in the sun, with 
year-round like ? 

NO MA' what you seek in California, 
William Redgrave’s big book California—the 
state that has everything shows you city by 
city, town by town, road by road, everything 
you'll find in this big state. 

If you are vacationing, his clear and de- 
tailed facts just about guarantee you won't 
miss an worth seeing. And you will 
welcome his long lists of recommended res- 
taurants, motels, and hotels where you can 
stop at the you want to pay. 
you're looking for a job or a business 
of your, own, Cal: me "4 state erat hes 
ev ing gives you the facts you want. 
Wiillam taloreve help you'll find the Cali- 
fornia that appeals to you—whole regions 


A or a business of your own? A vacation to 
Hollywood, Sen Fra U 
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with just the degree of warmth and sunshine 
you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If F enh 3d single, you'll 
find the best places to live for the fun and 
entertainment you want. If nena a family 
man, you'll want the best places to raise a 
family. If h pe want to retire, you'll find the 
pleasantest places in all California to live on 
a small income. 

There’s so much more to this book—the 
facts you need if you're thinking of living in 
a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, 
where to go for a college education, what 
you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your own 
retirement or vacation paradise, etc., etc. 
There’s so much information, in fact, that 

ou probably wouldn't learn as much about 

alifornia in months, even years, of traveling 
around this big state as you can learn from 
this one big book. Yet it costs only $2. Mail 
coupon today for your copy. 


on the money you’ve got 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. S. and 
its island*territories only those places where 
living costs are less, where the surroundings 
sare pleasant, and where nature and the com- 
munity get together to guarantee a good time 
from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, cr 
the like. e book never overlooks the fact 
that some people must get part time or 
se2sonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes both Hawaii 
and the American Virgin Islands. Some peo- 

le spend hundreds of dollars trying to get 

nformation like this by traveling around the 
country. Frequently they fail—there is just 
too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet the big new 
edition costs only $1. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 
See eee eB SS See ee ee ee 
Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

52 Spring 8t., 

Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 

I have enclosed $............... (cash, check, money order). 
Please send me the books I checked below. You will re- 
fund my money if I am not satisfied. 

0 California—tThe State That Has Everything. $2 

0 Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 

O Norman Ford’s Florida. $2 

Special offer: all books above ($5 value), for $4.50. 


TURNS WERE once a cceccccesicncscsccscstssncvenccpocesoecccseess . 


REGTOEB crccecscccccvcccscocscccscccccscoscccscscevscoscesescoseesesecs . 


CR GB TERED cecccccccccccsseccccccccccesccccvestonscescocssscctescoseccctepeseoosoes 
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The FORBES index 


and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Sept. 
141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Production 
Employment 


Jan. (56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


Mar. 
141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 
160.1 


Dec. 
144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 
159.5 


April 
143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 
164.8 


May 
142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 
172.0 


June 

141.0 
118.1 
100.5 
118.3 
161.4 


July 
136.0 
116.6 
100.3 
121.6 
168.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


TuIs is a good time to state a few 
basic realities: 

1. Unanimity of opinion in itself is 
always a danger sign. In this con- 
nection, it is significant to note that 
the ranks of the pessimists are swell- 
ing daily. Matter of fact, the fourth 
quarter has started with speculative 
confidence at a new low. The mass 
hysteria, the fear of the unknown, 
probably is even greater than it was 
last May, when the market as a whole 
was around current low levels. 

2. Speculation is not a simple busi- 
ness in which it is possible to accu- 
mulate financial “fat” easily. If it 
were, there wouldn’t be enough 
“Slenderellas” in the country. Fur- 
thermore, as has often been empha- 
sized, the balance of probabilities 
never is sufficiently clear cut for all 
to see. If it was, ours then would be 
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a static rather 
than a dynamic 
economy. In other 
words, were it not 
for the unknowns 
which disturb the 
security buyer, the 
values wouldn’t 
be as tempting 
as they are today. 

3. This is perhaps the safest high 
market in the memory of the present 
generation of security buyers inas- 
much as: (a) The extreme diver- 
gence within the market as a whole 
has kept most stocks in tune with 
their realities’ (b) Part of the bull 
market is built in, for it reflects a 
correction of previous undervaluation 
and a strengthening of the underly- 
ing values behind the ever-fluctuat- 
ing price level. (c) This market of 


rolling readjustments now finds some 
stock groups which recorded their 
bull market peak a year ago—such as 
the textile—again attractive. (d) The 
speculative excesses, largely in the 
convertible bond field via the abuse 
of bank credit, now have been largely 
corrected. 

4. Bond market competition for 
equity money, such as it may be, 
probably has been vastly overempha- 
sized. For one thing, a generalization 
that bond yields are higher than 
stock yields is erroneous and mis- 
leading. It applies to only a minority 
of common stocks, and these are 
bought for appreciation, not income. 
Secondly, the decline in the stock 
market has seen a far more favor- 
able relationship between average 
stock and bond yields than at any 
time in recent months. And dividend 
payments will reach a record high in 
1956. Thirdly, as has been repeatedly 
emphasized in this column, the evi- 
dence suggests that the over-all credit 
situation will be resolved favorably 
before the snow flies. Fourthly, the 
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major sources of institutional equity 
demand—mutual funds, the fire and 
casualty companies, the pension funds 
—are influenced by considerations 
other than yield. 

5. Price always is the acid test of 
any market philosophy. In this con- 
nection, it is significant to note that 
the sharper-than-average decline in 


growth stocks, in itself, can bring 
about renewed interest from the nor- 
mal sources of demand for this type 
of security. And such buyers are 
more philosophical, more _ sophisti- 
cated, better informed than those 
who create the sharp intermediate 
price fluctuations, in the market as a 
whole. This has been the most ob- 





|The VALUE LINE | | Investment Survey, 
VALUE LINE ATT Investment Surv 





Check These 52 Stocks For 
INCOME Plus Extra SAFETY 
In This High Market 


Wien many leading stocks yielding only 3% or less, it requires intensive research 
to find stocks that still provide excellent yield, plus high stability, plus appreciation 
potentiality as great as 75% over a 3 to 5 year pull, 


Investors will find in the Value Line Survey’s current “Fortnightly Commentary” an 
especially selected list with yields up to 8.3% and 3-5 year pe ream 9 potentiality up to 
a. 


75%. Each of these stocks has been chosen for its unusu: 


record of price stability. 


Stability, or defensive strength, is especially desirable at this time of general over-valuation 


in the stock market. 


Investors looking for good current income with better-than-average safety | 
at this level of the market will want to check these 52 selected stocks. You 
may receive a copy at once, at no extra charge, under the Special Invita- 


tion noted below. 


In the new 56-page Ratings & Reports sec- 
tion of the Value Line Survey you will also 
see the special investment opportunities to be 
found among the 21 leading insurance stocks. 
You will note, too, how the fabulous growth 
of automation is related to current prices of 
the office equipment stocks. A_ full-page 
Rating & Report on each stock shows at a 
glance which stocks are overpriced, which 
underpriced in this rapidly growing industry. 





Latest Advices on 700 Stocks 


Under this Introductory Offer, you also 
receive the Value Line Survey's up-to-date 
Summary on 700 supervised stocks. This 
includes latest estimates of earnings, divi- 
dends and normal price in 1956 and the 
appreciation expectancy for each of 700 
stocks in the 3 to 5 year period ahead. 








SPECIAL: Under this Introductory Offer (available to new subscribers only) 


you would receive at once, at no additional cost, the current 56-page issue featuring 
Insurance, Office Equipment and Gold stocks. In addition, you would receive in the 
next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries. The current issue 


analyzes 37 stocks including: 
Burroughs Corp. spony Rand 
a arrive jaryland Cas. 
McBee 


Fidellty-Phenix, Pitney-Sow 
-Phenix es 
Home Insurance Underwood 
$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & Report 
on each of 200 stocks. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommendation, Super- 
vised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual 
subscription $120.) *New subscribers only. 


PLUS the Current 12-Page Summary on 700 Stocks 
and the 52-Stock Report at no extra charge. 


int'l. Bus. Mach. 
Nat'l. Cash Reg. 
Smith-Corona 
Homestake Min. 
and 18 others 





Send $5 to Dept. FB-71 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





viously vulnerable section of the 
stock list. Thus, sight cannot be lost 
of the facts that: (a) growth stocks 
have been—and always will be—high 
in relation to popular yardsticks; (b) 
they represent only a relatively small 
portion of the market as a whole. 

These considerations become dou- 
bly important when it is remembered 
that the complete about-face in spec- 
ulative psychology in late September 
stemmed from three factors: 

1. The “Johnny Come Latelys” in 
growth stocks suddenly awakened to 
the fact that the institutional investor 
no longer was an aggressive buyer of 
this type of stock. Previously, a wide- 
spread speculative interest had devel- 
oped on the strength that a persistent 
institutional demand would create a 
“floor” in a few favored stocks. This 
uninformed buying resulted in an ex- 
aggerated premium which was vulner- 
able to a change in the over-all en- 
vironment. 


2. The opportunistic speculator 
whose market policy has been guided 
primarily by generalizations sudden- 
ly awoke to the facts that: (a) this 
has been an era of specifics, an era of 
private bull and private bear markets 
in reflection of extreme divergence 
within the economy as a whole; (b) 
there is little prospect of a change in 
coming months, for all the unknowns, 
whether it be credit, profit margins, 
or fear of excess capacity, will have 
varying impact from company to 
company and industry to industry. In 
other words, those who were specu- 
lating on the basis that the tide was 
sufficiently broad to carry them safe- 
ly, suddenly realized that this “life 
preserver” was lacking. 


3. The foregoing internal market 
conditions were crystallized by a 
sudden fear that the political envir- 
onment would change. While this can 
be rationalized, the fact remains that 
the present environment is synony- 
mous with confidence, and confidence 
makes stock prices. Yet, as was 
noted in Point No. 5 earlier, price is 
the acid test of any argument... Fur- 
thermore, the market never discounts 
the same event twice. It always takes 
a surprise to make a new price trend. 
Thus, if the elections were held today, 
when the Dow Industrial Average is 
around 465, probabilties are the 
shock would be of no consequence. 

In a word, those who seek to apply 
a “pat” label to a period which is 
neither deep black or brilliant white 
seem doomed to disappointment. If 
anything, this has been, and still is, a 
year of “baby” bull markets and 
“baby” bear markets. It also has 
been, and still is, a year of unusual 
selectivity. In other words, this 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 
ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 


thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
5 for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,"’ called 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, “the most tar-seeing economic guide = 
“27 Safety Rules” for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 
price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through nineteen and its advance has 
hardly started. Our summer recommenda- 


ide for the 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is esséntial 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea-he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 


tion of a “sleeping” growth oil situation 
near three-fifty has already advanced 
through five and much greater growth for many months appears 
assured. An analysis of our latest discovery is now nearly ready 
to mail to our yearly subscribers. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Recommendations 





to meet the 


Special Problems 
of Substantial 
Investors 


1956 will go down as a difficult and 
perplexing year for many investors, 
especially those with substantial hold- 
ings of $25,000 to $100,000 and over. 
Today's market has been full of con- 
tradictory forces, with selectivity more 
than ever the key to profits—and diver- 
sification no assured protection against 
severe portfolio losses. 


IS YOUR PORTFOLIO 
MARKING TIME? 


Few investment advisers question the 
long-term growth trend of most of 
America’s industries, but this has not 
prevented some investors from seeing 
their blue chip portfolios spin aimlessly 
and profitlessly around. 

An immediate professional appraisal of 
each of your securities can help protect 
you from the dangers and limitations 
of an outdated portfolio during the 
election period ahead. Our Research 
Department offers this as a free service, 
without any obligation. 


IT MAY MEAN THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN PROFIT & LOSS 


Goodbody analysts will provide a thor- 
ough, careful, confidential study of your 
holdings in the light of your circum- 
stances, investment objectives, and tax 
situation. Where necessary, specific rec- 
ommendations for sales or purchases 
are made. In making these decisions 
and preparing their studies, Goodbody 
analysts draw on the firm’s 65 years of 
market experience and on the facilities 
of the Research Department—one of 
the largest and most-consulted organi- 
zations in Wall Street. 


FREE INVENTORY FORM 


To receive a convenient Portfolio In- 
ventory Form for listing your securities 
for our analysis, just mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 


| ee send me without obligation Portfolio 
F-23. 
i mventory Form 


] Name 
I Address. 
| 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks for “Dollar-Averaging” 


One of the best methods for long- 
range investors to buy stocks is known 
as “dollar-averaging.” It can be em- 
ployed by individuals or institutions. 
Under the plan, an investor selects a 
stock (or stocks) of a leading com- 
pany with strong finances, a good past 
record and a favorable outlook. He 
invests the same amount of money 
(not the same number of shares) in 
the stock or stocks which are selected. 
For example, he might invest $1,000 in 
du Pont now, another $1,000 six 
months or a year later, etc., and con- 
tinue this program. 

Among stocks which I consider suit- 
able for this plan are the following: 

American Can is the world’s larg- 
est producer of metal and composite 
(metal and fiber) containers. Supplies 
about 45% of U.S. market. Approxi- 
mate sales distribution: metal con- 
tainers, 88%; fiber and composite 
containers, 11%; other 1%. Operates 
about 65 plants and seven machine 
shops in the U.S., Canada, and Hawaii. 

American Gas & Electric Co. This 
company’s territory stretches from 
West Virginia through Ohic to Indiana 
and Michigan. It does no gas business. 
Electric energy sales and revenue 
distribution: residential 17%, 33% re- 
spectively; commercial 7%, 14%; in- 


dustrial 55%, 39%. E i 
Generating capac- 5S 
ity: 4 million kw. 
Peak load: 3.7 mil- 
lion kw. Since 1946, 
revenue growth 
matched the in- 
dustry-wide rate. 
Dividends averaged 56% of earnings 
in postwar period. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. 
Main line runs from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, then north to San Francisco, 
with extensive branch lines through 
southwestern states. Dividend income 
(mainly oil, some uranium) accounts 
for more than 10% of profits. Reve- 
nues have risen 0.8 times as rapidly 
as gross national product since 1939. 
Since 1945, dividends have totaled 
46% of profits. Road is fully dieselized 
and was reorganized in 1895. 

Chase Manhattan Bank, as meas- 
ured by combined deposits at the 1955 
year-end, was the second largest com- 
mercial bank in the U.S. Conducts 
domestic and foreign banking; oper- 
ates one of major branch systems in 
N.Y.C. Has 94 offices in N.Y., 18 
overseas and representatives in four 
other foreign cities. Deposits have in- 
creased 23% since 1947-49. 

Du Pont, largest chemical company, 


i 
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has expanded volume 1.8 times gross 
national product since 1935. Re- 
search 3.4% of sales, exports 6%. 
Produces: textile fibres (nylon, rayon, 
dacron, orlon), films, tetraethyl lead, 
pigments, plastics, explosives; neo- 
prene. Owns 63 million shares Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Eastman Kodak is the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of photographic 
equipment, supplies 50% of the U.S. 
market. Also produces processed 
chemicals and plastics. Sales break- 
down: professional photographic, 
25%; amateur, 28%; cellulose prod- 
ucts, 17%; special military, 9%; pro- 
fessional motion pictures, 12%; chem- 
icals, 7%. Foreign sales, about 9% of 
total. Since World War II, dividends 
have been 52% of earnings. 

General Electric is the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of electrical appli- 
ances and apparatus. Capital goods 
(including defense items) account for 
70% of sales; consumer durables the 
remaining 30%. Sales have grown at 
a rate three times as fast as gross na- 
tional products since 1939. Operates 
131 plants in 23 states; distribution is 
world-wide. Postwar dividends have 
amounted to 60% of earnings. 

General Motors is the world’s larg- 
est automobile manufacturer. Ac- 
counted for 50% of U.S. passenger car 
output in 1955. Makes Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, and Cadil- 
lac cars; Chevrolet and GMC trucks. 
Also manufactures diesel locomotives, 
Allison aircraft engines, and Frigi- 
daire refrigeration equipment. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber is the 
largest rubber company. Tire sales 
make up about 57% to 60% of total 
volume (about evenly divided be- 
tween original equipment and replace- 
ment uses). Main plant is in Akron; 
other plant locations world-wide. 
Foreign operations normally account 
for 30% to 35% of total earnings. 
Company’s sales have risen 50% faster 
than gross national product since 
1935. Since 1945, dividends have aver- 
aged 42% of profits. 

International Business Machines is 
the largest office equipment manu- 
facturer. About 70% of income from 
rentals, 30% from sales and services. 
Punch card equipment accounts for 
about 60% of volume (rental and 
sales combined). Other product lines 
include electric typewriters and elec- 
tronic devices. Foreign sales, about 
8% of total revenues. Since 1939, sales 
have grown three times as fast as 
gross national product. Since 1946. 
has paid out dividends amounting to 
37% of reported earnings, 17% of 
cash earnings. 

International Paper is the world’s 
largest paper maker. Output com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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BLIND MEN (/ 
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As the ancient 
Hindu fable goes, 
blind men were “seeing” an 
elephant for the first time. 
One touched his side and 
said, “very like a wall”. 
The second his trunk, arid 
cried, “very like a snake”. 
The third, his knee—which was 
“very like a tree’. And the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth touched tusk, 
ear, and tail—which seemed like 
spear, fan and rope, to the 
blind men. 


Weer 


* All of them, of course, 
were right. 
All of them were wrong. 
Because the whole truth depends on 
knowing all sides of a subject, not one. 
And that’s something we think a good 
many investors might well keep in mind. 
Particularly those who suspect that 
their own opinion about any industry, 
company, or stock might be biased . . . 
Particularly those who keep a completely 
open mind on their current holdings. 
ft If you fall in either of these categories r 
ae yourself, perhaps we can help. .s 
: Our Research Department will be happy é 
to tell you the whole truth, as they see > 
it, about any stock you say—or prepare & 
; the most comprehensive analysis 
they can of your present 


portfolio. 


There’s no charge—no 
obligation. Customer, or not, simply address— 


Watter A, Scuoit, Department SD-58 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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{Opportunities In WARRANTS 


you are interested in making each $1 do the 
of $100 or $1,000 in a ode 5 yy ates 
ey should be common 
t are oll 
is it that each mr wisely invested 
warrants d bull market ony 
Bring. capital pan A pe as much 
more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 

@ How do some warrants make sensational 

; $100 investments in some 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding 
day’s market and how should Le 4 
bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss pee _ widely-praised and 

only full-le: of its d—"* THE: 

s ULATIVE Mens oF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS x Fried. For your 

copy of this boo detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 
H. M. Associates, Dept. 

F-69, 220 

York 1, N. 

free descriptive folder. 




















Making Profits in 
STOCKS 


by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-32. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 














Life Insurance Stocks... 
the Builders of Fortunes 


Our report #71 is almost unbelievable. 
shows how 


This 

how you can acquire an interest in one of 
the 1 t and fastest efi ant tite ate insurance 
com es at about a 


Special Offer—-ONLY ea Readers: 


1, Report #71, a great life insurance stock at 
a tremendous int. 


2. y current Bulletin as a BONUS. 

3. Your copy $ my hard-hitting book “HOW 
TO TAKE FORTUNE OUT OF WALL ,. 
STREET” - J. A. Lempenau. 

Please return this ad 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE NEW JERSEY 














SUNTAN A HUWAUTNUTA UENO TON 


Futures, Inc. 


A commodity mutual fund formed to 
engage in a div ied, professionally 
managed program of buying and selling 
commodity futures such as coffee, cot- 
ton, rubber, soybeans and wheat. 


Send for FREE Offering Circular F-2 
FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 
41 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Not a Time to Enthuse 


As anticipated as early as the issue 
of September lst, the DJ Industrials 
have been meeting some support at 
around the 460-470 area. The intra- 
day low on October lst was 463.83 
which compares with 458.21 in Jan- 
uary, 463.89 in February and 463.85 
in May. My guess is that this is a 
“hesitation” support area rather than 
one which will hold for any con- 
siderable length of time. . 

The next lower support area is 
around 440 or slightly less, and the 
one under that is somewhere around 
390-400. 

I would guess that any rally here 
probably will not go above the 480- 
490 area, but the reading above that 
is not too clear. There is a very heavy 
supply area at 500-525. 

It seems to me that we have abun- 
dant evidence that stocks are “on the 
defensive” for a time. I reason that 
the big plus element in the market 
for the growth issues and the blue 
chips has disappeared. Because higher 
yielding bonds now are more attrac- 
tive to them, and because of a less 
optimistic psychology in high places, 
the institutions (other than mutual 
funds) no longer are buying stocks 
of this type with their former en- 
thusiasm. Offerings by individuals and 
others are not particularly heavy, but 
demand is troublesomely light. I 
think that the former favorites must 
be cheaper before the former heavy 
buyers are lured back. 

The amateur investor, and the many 
investors who never have experienced 
a declining trend of more than pass- 
ing duration (I question whether we 
have really had a bear market since 
Pearl Harbor), can’t rationalize de- 
clining prices when business is as 
good as it is now. Business is not 
bad at all, and prices for most goods 
and commodities either are rising or 
are firm. 

But profits apparently no longer 
are increasing, and the cost of doing 
business is rising at an alarming rate. 
People are conscious of the fact that 
higher money rates mean that yields 
on stocks must be higher than when 
money rates were lower; and by the 
same token, price-earnings ratios 
ought to be lower. 

I never have been so worried about 
the Suez situation as many others. I 
have looked on it as chronic, not 
critical. I am not one who puts pri- 
mary emphasis on political factors, 
and I doubt whether there recently 
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has been much 
“political” selling. 
At the same time 
both the tighter 
presidential race 
and Suez probably 
have restrained 
buying. 

Indeed, I can’t say too many times 
that it is lack of aggressive buying 
rather than any considerable volume 
of liquidation which thus far has 
troubled the stock market. 

Since the second week of August, 
when the Dow made its double top 
at 523.24 (intraday), it may be esti- 
mated that, eliminating duplicate 
trades, not more than 1% of all the 
NYSE listed stocks owned have had 
to find new owners. Probably at least 
99% of the stocks are owned by ex- 
actly the same people who owned 
them on August 9th. The market has 
been going down on what may be 
called a small “disturbance of owner- 
ship.” This is not reassuring, since 
more people easily could become wor- 
ried as stocks move lower and as the 
payment of capital gains taxes seems 
more than just a “precautionary” pol- 
icy. I suspect that more stock will 
have to be “let loose” before we have 
a thorough “correction.” Perhaps I’m 
wrong; but I think I would prefer to 
wait and see before I really enthuse 
about buying. 

Looking at the DJ Industrials, which 
after all are just a convenient and not 
too accurate measurement of what the 
market is doing, stocks at their lows 
on October Ist were off only 11.6% 
from their extreme tops. There have 
been 13 setbacks since 1952, and only 
two others have been approximately 
as big; those were the decline in 
September-October, 1955 and the drop 
in April-May, 1956. Just on the law 
of averages it is high time that we 
sustained a wider price adjustment. 
Some individual issues are much 
further off from their 1956 tops: 
American Viscose, 35%; Filtrol, 34% 
Spencer Chemical, 32%; Monsanto, 
31%; Vick. Chemical, 29%; Allied 
Chemical and Clark Equipment, 28%; 
Reynolds Metals and Zenith Radio, 
27%; International Paper and Kim- 
berly Clark, 26%; Corning Glass, Col- 
gate, Deere, Goodrich, Kaiser Alumi- 
num and RCA, 25%; Champion Pa- 
per, 24%; National Cash Register, 
Owens Corning and Rohm & Haas, 
23%; and du Pont and Aluminium 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Fi Nhe TO NEW TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
This 6-Report Investors’ Package 


Each Report Important to your Future Profits 


@ 11 Sound Stocks for Future Profits 
@ 25 Well-Known Stocks to be Avoided 
@ 22 Stocks for “Splits” or “Extra Dividends” 


So far in 1956 the stock market has fluctuated while it 
digested its big 1954-1955 gains. However, many in- 
dividual issues have advanced substantially and have 
shown large profits for investors. Even if a fluctuating 
stock market continues for some time—before a new 
major rise—we believe there will continue to be strong 
advances in many issues due to special situations. To 


@ 21 Low-priced Stocks in Fast Growth Fields 
@ 38 Stocks that the Insiders Are Buying 
© 20 Stocks for the Profit-Minded Small Investor 


help you prepare for these coming unusual profit oppor- 
tunities—and to introduce you to the Spear Market 
Letter, we are making this offer: 

For a limited time, you can get this 6-REPORT 
INVESTORS’ PACKAGE—FREE—with your 8- 
week trial subscription to the Spear Market 
Letter. 





We have followed 

stocks for a long 

time. There are sev- 

eral different kinds 

of stocks among 

these 11. Some are 

“faster” than oth- 

crs. Each, we be o * 
ieve, is a soun oo 
stock for you to » 
buy for g future 

profits. 


These are for big 
future growth—5 in 
the surgi auto- 
mation field, 3 in 
the fast-growing 
atomic instrument 
field—5 in the ex- 
panding oil industry 
— 3 in the fast- 

owing telecasting 

eld, and 5 in un- 
usual base or new 
metal fields. 


We are bullish on In 1956 there have 
certain stocks for been 223 stock splits 

uite a while ahead. and many extra div- 

jut many stocks are idends declared. In 
overpriced. We be- most every case 
lieve you should there was a big 
check your list run-up ahead of the 
against these 25 news. These 22 
stocks immediately stocks are our pick 
so that, if you own to make you ex- 
them, your profits tra future profits 
will not slip away. through “splits” or 

“extra dividends.” 


There are two ty 

Officers or directors 6 of stocks in this Re- 
of these 38 com- port. Eight are very 

ies have recent- qt strong stocks with 
y bought some of a good amount of 
their company’s growth. Twelve are 
stock. Usually when **businessmen’s 
these insiders buy risks.” One of these 
it is a good sign that is an aggressive, 
you can buy for low-priced stock, 
good profits. Some another is fast be- 
of YOUR stocks coming a really BIG 
may be in these 38. glamor stock. 





Why We Want You to Have These 6 Reports 


If you are like most investors, you want to know what 
to do for continued profits—and what to do to prevent 
losses. Keeping up with our changing economy, to know 
in advance where profitable situations can develop and 
potential losses may occur—is a full-time job. 


At Spear & Staff—it is our business to report this 
information to our subscribers. Our experienced staff 
of researchers, field investigators, economists and 
market analysts are on the job full-time to keep 
you ahead of the market, to help you make profits 
and prevent losses. 


These Special Reports are typical of the service you can 
expect as a subscriber to our Spear Market Letter. It 
is information that can be worth thousands of dollars 
to you. 


Act Now While the Supply Lasts 


The supply of these Special Reports is, of course, 
limited. So, to be sure of your copies—you should 
send the coupon at once. 


SPEAR&STAFF,INC. 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 
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Your 8-Week Trial te the Spear Market Letter Brings You: 

1. Major and Intermediate 5. Five Separate Supervised 
Trend Comment Lists—one to meet every 

2. Group Trends and Fore- investment objective 
casts 6. Late News Reports on Su- 

3. Growth Stock Data and _ Pervised List Stocks 
Advice 7. Preparative Briefs on Ap- 

. Individual Stock Buying Proaching Opportunities 
and Selling Recommenda- 8. Comments on Non-Super- 
tions vised Stocks 


You will receive our complete service for 8 weeks—plus 
these 6 Special Reports for only $5. 


H SPEAR & STAFF, INC., Babson Park 57, Mass. 


" Yes, send me the 6-Report Investors’ Package described 
y above—and enter my 8-week trial subscription to the 
gs Spear Market Letter. 

is offer open to new readers only) 


[] | enclose $5 ] Please bill me 


NAME __ ih a yaechind: 
} 


TREET 


CITY __ STATE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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IS THE TIME 


TO CHECK YOUR STOCKS 
AGAINST EXPERT ADVICE 


It will cost you nothing to get 
a most reliable and valuable stock 
check by the Country’s oldest 
Personal Investment Advisory 
Service. 

Your list of stocks you own or 
intend to buy will checked 
against Babson’s up-to-date HOLD 
or SWITCH list covering research 
into more than 1700 company situ- 
ations. 

This HOLD or SWITCH advice, 
based on Babson’s 52 years’ expe- 
rience, can help you ward off 
losses and grasp profit opportuni- 
ties as they exist. 

Mail your list of stocks today. 
There is no cost or obligation 
whatever for this FREE and 
timely advice. 


BABSON'S REPORTS 
. F-64 


Dept 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
including 4 Issues 

See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. cae why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
431 S. Dearborn 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

















THE TRUTH ABOUT 


SAVINGS & LOAN 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Dissatisfied with low interest on og yt Worried 
stock Ln A An 

—with insured safety? Then the Insured Tae 

serve your ul cons! fT, Our free Special Report 

gives you illuminating answers to questions like: 

. bia ee pay 4%—with insured safety 
prin 

Whieh U. Ss. i$ Agency insures each separate 

account . a 

a ee ce sive to $1,000,000—insured against 


Should you insist on insurance? Why? 

ow can you tell hay 3 are insured 

hen’s the open an Fs 
Let dividends accumulate? ? Spend them? 
How is money easily placed and withdrawn? 
Why do yeu need a reputable broker? 
Why are the broker’s services free? 
How to pick Associations best for you? 
How te open an account? 


Prudent people are now placing over $23,000,000 dail 
Savings Astociations The The high “4 dividends—plus safe 
have = m —. accounts . 

only from ag individuals but also from: Trust F 
Pension, Welfare é eemes Funds; Labor & Creat 
Unions; Churches ; Corporations & Partnerships. 


FREE COPY 


Send for free copy of this indispensable Becoiel, Report— 
lus list of 21 nese | eormmiens . Mai 
is notice, together with your . -- By % 6 


B. RAY ROBBINS C CO. oer. n-o: 


501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17 (42 St.) MU 7-0067 
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1 STOCK ANALYSIS 


Time For Bargain Picking? 


Tue abrupt decline of the past two 
months has wiped out the entire gain 
of the past year. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock average, after a 60-point 
decline, now stands about where it was 
a year ago, after the President’s heart 
attack. Foremost in every investor’s 
mind is the question: is this the begin- 
ning of a bear market? If so, should he 
sell his stocks and keep the money in 
cash, or should he buy bonds, the bet- 
ter of which now yield over 4%? 

The stock market at its recent high 
had been taking. a most optimistic view 
of the future. An awful lot of things 
were taken for granted and no allow- 
ance was made for unexpected events 
which do crop up from time to time. 
Now, in the light of such sudden de- 
velopments and uncertainties as the 
Suez crisis, the forthcoming election 
and the painful credit stringency, a 
severe reappraisal of the immediate 
and long-range future has been taking 
place. Overconfidence has given way 
to a much more sober attitude. To a 
conservative investment manager like 
myself, this change is pleasing rather 
than disturbing. 

It is probably impossible always to 
have the entire economy in perfect 
equilibrium. As we are dealing with 
human beings, not with Univac ma- 
chines, mistakes will be made and ex- 
cesses will develop occasionally. Such 
excesses have to be corrected. For ex- 
ample, 1955 was an “excessive” year 
for the automobile industry. This year 
we have had the correction and next 
year the industry should be back to 
“normal.” This kind of adjustment, un- 
pleasant though it may be for those 
directly concerned, is the best we can 
do in a free enterprise system without 
the use of stifling government con- 
trols. For that matter the Socialists 
have yet to prove that they can do a 
better job and create greater pros- 
perity for more people by placing 
free enterprise into a bureaucratic 
strait jacket. Since the end of World 
War II we have done very weil in 
avoiding excesses that spread over 
the entire economy. It has been kept 
moving ahead on a fairly even keel 
for a great many years, and while no 
one can assure the indefinite continu- 
ation of this highly satisfactory state 
of affairs there is absolutely no reason 
to expect its imminent breakdown. 

This year will go down in the sta- 
tistical yearbooks as another record 
12 months. However, if the effect of 
continuing gradual price inflation is 
eliminated, then the past economic 
progress was of modest proportions 
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only, perhaps a lit- 

tle less than the 

expected “normal” 

rate of growth. The 

pattern for 1957 

shapes up similar- 

ly: good but not 

spectacular. In- 

vestors always have to keep in mind 
that, fundamentally, the stock market 
must reflect business conditions, both 
present and prospective, on an over- 
all basis as well as conditions in spe- 
cific industries. At times the market 
will be out of step; it may run ahead 
or lag behind. But in the long run 
the level of stock prices will be geared 
to corporate earnings and, secondar- 
ily, to dividends. 

It would be too much to expect a 
cheerful reaction from an investor 
who has just experienced a shrinkage 
of considerable proportion in the 
value of his investments. But that is 
only one way of looking at a market 
that has had a sizable correction. The 
prospective investor should be most 
gratified to be presented with an un- 
expected opportunity to buy the most 
highly regarded “blue chips” some 
20% to 30% below the price at which 
they sold as recently as last summer. 
And, as I said before, neither present 
conditions nor the future outlook have 
changed materially or even deteri- 
orated in the interim. The only dif- 
ference is that some uncertainties 
which always loom in the background 
have suddenly come into clearer fo- 
cus. 

I don’t know whether this most re- 
cent reaction has already run its full 
course; I don’t know how Wall Street 
will respond to the outcome of the 
election; and I don’t know how the 
Suez situation will be settled. But I 
do know that a great many excellent 
stocks are now selling at far more 
reasonable prices than at any time 
during the past 12 months. Taking 
all factors into consideration, especial- 
ly the inexorable progress of inflation, 
I am strongly inclined to recommend 
the purchase of top quality equities at 
the present reduced level. I would 
not worry about established invest- 
ment positions. If some stocks have 
been bought at substantially higher 
prices, tax consideration may make a 
switch advisable. But I doubt that 
this is the time to consider selling. 

In many industry classifications 
some excellent values are now avail- 
able, and the prevailing period of 
weakness may advantageously be 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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You Must ACT AT ONCE to Be Ready For 
STOCK MARKET PROFITS 
AFTER THE NEXT 12 WEEKS 


As shown on page 51 of ‘“‘THE NEXT 
TEN YEARS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET,”’ you are now in a phase of the 
stock market which comes only 
ONCE IN 9 or 10 YEARS. 


Unless you build up buying power 
now and in the weeks ahead, you 
may jeopardize your ability to seize 
the BARGAIN BUYING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES that will come in Decem- 
ber and January. 


These conclusions are based on 
scientific evidence contained in our 
Actuarial Analysis of Cycles, Values 
and Markets, called: 


“THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
IN THE STOCK MARKET” 


For the first time, this new research study offers 
you an astonishing, scientific method for im- 
proving your investment results. 

By the use of actuarial studies of Stock Cycles, 
Values and Markets, you are shown how to select 
the opportune time to make important shifts in 
your investment program—right now, and in 
each of the next 10 years. For example: 


> Our studies indicate that, after any inter- 
mediate rallies ahead, there will be a severe 
drop in stock prices. 


> We expect the averages to go off from the 
top of the 1956 market by as much as 30%. 
(See our 14-page announcement in the Wall 
Street Journal, Aug. 14, 1956, and in subsequent 
publications.) 


> Certain individual issues may drop off as 
much as 60% from their tops. 


—> Furthermore—we assert it will then take 
about 4 YEARS for the usual stock market “av- 
erages” to get back to and cross their 1956 highs! 
“THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN THE STOCK 
MARKET” will show you, clearly and convinc- 
ingly (in easy-to-follow text, plus 60 GRAPHIC 
CHARTS & ILLUSTRATIONS) how you can 
determine in advance the main changes to expect 
in the market averages—and how you can select 


the year for any main change in trend. It will 
show you: 


e How to know when NOT to sell. 


© How to identify major CYCLE TOPS in 
order to liquidate cyclical stocks before a 
major down-swing starts pen as in the 
last half of 1956, as shown by our studies). 


e How to determine when a stock is over- 
extended in price and should be sold. 


e How to know when it is ADVISABLE TO 
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BUY AGAIN during dips or shake-outs 


in each kind of cycle swing, or at a 
Major Bottom. 

4 factors that must be present to make 
a stock a “buy.” 

How to estimate Top and Bottom Values 
of stocks based on "Current Normal 
Ranges" of price-earnings ratios (differ- 
ent for different industries). 

How to proportion your investments— 
among aggressive stocks, cash reserves, 
and “countercycle issues"—during vari- 
ous phases of an investment cycle. 

How to determine reasonable values, to 
assist timing of purchases and sales. 
e How to eliminate confusion concerning 

High and Low Priced Stocks. 

e Why "news" in itself does not cause sub- 
stantial advances or declines. 

e 3 kinds of stock market “breaks'"—how 
to recognize, take advantage of them. 

e How to stay with main GROWTH IS- 
SUES p Hane. en their full swing of a 
— (Not be frightened into sell. 

too soon.) 

+ W it is important to ignore general 
market averages most of the time. 

e How’ to use "“Overextension Indexes” 
(our Stock Market "Fever Charts") to 
acquire closer timing of important turn- 
ing points—in terms of ven 
instead of years. 

e How capital gains of as much 

as 50%, to 100%, can be real- 
ized in the favorable years 
of an investment cycle. 





“> 


“THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” gives you scien- 
tifically tested evidence of the recur- 
ring waves of mass psychology that 
make the stock market rise and fall 
with inevitable regularity. By pene- 
trating analysis of these recurring 
eycles, you are shown how to look 
ahead for at least 10 years and fore- 
see the definite sequences of the stock 
market climate for each year. 


In addition, after identifying the type 
of year you can expect in 1957, 1958, 
1959, ete., you are given explicit di- 
rections on how best to manage your 
investments during each phase of an 
investment cycle, to make the most 
of profit opportunities. 


Your application of the principles in 
this volume could make or save you 
A THOUSAND TIMES its cost. You 
are invited to judge for yourself, un- 
der this free-inspection offer: 


TEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Send no money. Simply mail coupon 
below to recrive a First Edition copy 
of “THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN 
THE STOCK MARKET” just off the 
press. Examine this volume and see 
for yourself how it gives you a scien- 
tifically accurate way to strengthen 
your investment judgment. After 10 
days’ trial, if you decide to keep it, 
remit the low First Edition price of 
only $4.95, plus a few cents for post- 
age and shipping. Otherwise, return 
it in ten days and owe nothing. 


BASED ON 30 YEARS’ 
PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


rinciples and methods 
bed in this 1 have 


vestment account ex- 
ecutive with one of America’s 
ing investment advisory 
firms. Since 1925, he has 
achieved notable success in 
the management of invest- 
ment accounts, based on his 
continuing research on stock 
eee, values and markets. He 
is the only man publicly ac- 
credited with quousately —_ 
oh the 1929 Crash . 
=a duly RS 1933 (page 
“Time,” Jun 1, 1 
‘pase. Se). ‘Now, for the first 
the scientific evidence 
based on his 30 —— study is 
made Las te kas in 
“THE NEX RS IN 
THE STOCK MARKET. ” 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Securities Cycle Research Corp. 
Dept. F-3, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Please send, for FREE EXAMINATION, a copy of 
your new research study, “THE NEXT TEN 
YEARS IN THE STOCK MARKET.” After ten 
days’ free trial, I will either remit $4.95, plus few 
cents for postage and shipping, in full payment— 
or return it to you without cost or obligation. 


Name 





Address 








> To speed sete Tail chy Binet below if you want this 


volume sent by Air 


First Class (); Ordinary 
Book Shipment [). 


—TTrritrttttfttststitseee eT 
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SPEEREING 
NVESTEMENT 
kiND 


A balanced fund representing a 
managed investment in a diver- 
sified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks 
selected for their possibility of 
(1) conservation of capital, (2) 
current income and (3) in some 
cases appreciation in value. 
Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


60Broadway | Fulton Nat'l. |200S. Tryon St. 
New York5, | Bank Bldg. | Charlotte 2, 
NewYork | Atlanta3,Ga. N.C. 











Investing in Common 


Stocks for Income 
through 
National Stock Series 


a mutual fund, the primary ob- 
jective of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
of common stocks selected be- 
cause of their relatively high 
current yield and reasonable ex- 
pectance of its continuance with 
regard to the risk involved. 








Sees eee eeaeanaeeaeaaeeer 
a Send information folder and prospectus. 
‘ ‘ 

File] 





® Address. 





5 

: City. Stote 

§ National Securities & 
. Research Corporation 
H 
7 
— 





Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


GROWTH A 
INDUSTRY § mutuat 
SHARES, Inc. FUND 


Objective: Long-term growth 
of Capital and Income. 


Shares priced at 103% of net asset value, 
redeemed at 100% of net asset value. 
*. 
Prospectus on request 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 





THE FUNDS 


TRANSFER PRIVILEGE 


Ir a Commonwealth Stock Fun@Share- 
holder decides he would rather switch 
to a balanced fund out of his holdings 
in the purely stock fund, he is now 
permitted to change his investment in 
a unique manner—without any sales 
commission. All he pays for the priv- 
ilege of transferring his investment to 
Commonwealth Investment Company 
shares (or vice versa) is a service 
charge of $5. Both funds are managed 
by North American Securities Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 

This arrangement is unique. Only a 
very few other funds, such as Group 
Securities, have any conversion ar- 
rangement at all. But Group Securities 
charges 444% of the offering price (for 
amounts below $25,000). On its Insti- 
tutional Bond Fund, the charge is 
242%. This is a hefty enough charge 
to discourage indiscriminate switching 
between its 16 industry funds. 


PARTISAN PROSPERITY? 


From Calvin Bullock, Ltd. comes an 
interesting sidelight on the election 
campaign. This mutual fund manager 
sponsored a series of spot commercials 
for one of its trusts on both convention 
telecasts. The results have finally been 
assayed, and Calvin Bullock finds that 
viewers who watched “the Democratic 
convention . . . responded to the... 
sales approach with far greater enthu- 
siasm ... than those watching the Re- 
publican convention.” 


STOCK SW AP 


Boston’s Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Fund, Inc. last month increased its as- 
sets by $14.5 million in one bold swoop. 
In exchange for 379,000 of its own 
shares, it acquired “practically all” the 
assets of Phillips Investment Company, 
which was formed in 1922 by the late 
Frank Phillips, founder of Phillips 
Petroleum, as a family holding com- 
pany (its assets consist of Phillips 
Petroleum common). Scudder, Stev- 
ens & Clark was previously retained by 
Mrs. Mildred Phillips Gray, president 
and principal stockholder of the hold- 
ing company, as its investment adviser 
and counsel. To the Phillips family the 
move means diversification; for Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark, a boost in assets 
to $71.3 million. 


THE MUTUAL STAKE 


SPEAKING to a gathering of securities 


professionals in New York recently, 
Calvin Bullock’s Vice-President Jo- 
seph H. Humphrey Jr. made the claim 
that investment companies are the 
biggest single group among institu- 
tions holding common stocks. 

His thesis went like this: Total assets 
of investment companies now total 
nearly $10 billion, of which $8.6 billion 
are held by open-end (mutual) funds 
and the balance by closed-end funds. 
Humphrey estimates that 85% of these 
assets are common stocks, or a total of 
$8.5 billion. A recent New York Stock 
Exchange study indicated that hold- 
ings of equities by all institutions ran 
to $40 billion at the end of 1955, and 
Bullock’s Humphrey figures that $35 
billion worth were common stocks. 
This means that the funds, both open- 
and closed-end ones, account for about 
one-quarter of all institutional hold- 


BULLOCK’S HUMPHREY: 
a $35-billion holding 


ings of common stocks. This is more 
than is held by even the insurance 
companies, despite their relative huge 
assets, estimated at over $92 billion. 
Tax Change. Humphrey also re- 
viewed the capital gains tax as it 
will be affected by a new bill which 
still awaits the President’s signature. 
As the law stands, no tax is payable by 
an investment company as long as it 
passes along all income and realized 
net capital gains to shareholders. “To 
qualify for such treatment,” noted 
Humphrey, “at least 90% of invest- 
ment income must be distributed, but 
the company has the option of retain- 
ing or paying out realized capital 
gains. It is the usual practice of mu- 
tual funds to give the shareholder an 
option of receiving cash or an equiva- 
lent in shares for his capital gain 
dividend. Under the newly amended 
section of the code, effective next year, 
the investment company pays on be- 
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half of shareholders a 25% tax on re- 
alized capital gains not paid out, with 
the balance being added to capital sur- 
plus and to the respective cost of the 
stock held by shareholders. If an in- 
dividual shareholder’s tax rate is less 
than 25%, he receives a compensating 
credit. The shareholder likewise re- 
ceives the dividend credit with respect 
to domestic dividends, or a credit for 
taxes withheld on foreign dividends. 
In other words, he is treated as if he 
held the stock directly.” 


DIVERSIFICATION PAYS 


Watcuinc the Suez Canal high jinks 
with more than average apprehension 
has been Coleman W. Morton, presi- 
dent of International Resources Fund, 
Ltd. Practically all of International’s 
holdings are in foreign natural re- 
sources equities. Nevertheless, Morton 
reported to shareholders last month 
that “since the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal was announced on July 
27th, the net asset value performance 
of your company’s shares has been re- 
latively more favorable than that of 
the U. S. stock market, as measured 
by the Dow-Jones Industrial Stock 
Average.” 

The Fund’s other overseas invest- 
ments, besides oils: aluminum, copper, 
iron, coal, timber, tin, molybdenum 
equities. All are thriving. 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 


Mutvuat fund salesmen should pay 
more attention to women, according 
tc Fred E. Brown, a vice president of 
three mutual funds—Broad Street In- 
vesting, National Investors Corpora- 
tion and Whitehall Fund. Speaking at 
the eighth annual Mutual Fund Sales 
Convention at the Palmer House in 
Chicago last month, Brown revealed 
that 68142% of the new ‘shareholdets 
won by Broad Street Investing this 
year have been women investors. A 
recent count shows that women hold 
1,695,000 of Broad Street’s shares, 
while the men hold only 867,000 
shares. Institutional holdings were not 
counted. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


AMONG recent investment changes 
reported by mutual funds: Delaware 
Fund purchased: Sperry Rand, Chi- 
cago Corporation, Delta Airlines, 
Anderson-Prichard, First National 
City Bank of New York, and First 
Pennsylvania Company. It sold: Car- 
rier Corporation (balance), and all 
Allied Mills, U. S. Lines, and National 
Fuel Gas. 

Television-Electronics Fund, Inc. 
purchased American Bosch Arma, 
Ampex, General Precision Equipment. 
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reco ee SS Sen ene 


ELECTION 
REVERSAL « 


If Stevenson WINS! 


IF an Election upset in November is in prospect — it will 
of course be reflected in a Stock Market that has been in 
a weakened technical position since August. 


In the light of the Election prospects (considering the Presi- 
dent’s health and Mr. Nixon), the Suez crisis, the conflict 
between restrictive Federal Reserve monetary policies and long 
term inflation, and the recent abnormal public behavior as re- 
vealed by our “Odd Lot” Studies—an important story is now 
being told in the stock market. 


The latest Drew Odd Lot Studies, just released to clients, pull 
no punches—make clear what Drew Investment Associates re- 
gard as appropriate action in the circumstances. We regard these 
Studies as among the most important issued since Sept. 1953. 
They will be sent without charge in connection with month’s trial 
of the Drew Reports at $5—or $8 to cover the next nine weeks 
and carry through the Post-Election period. 


D HE INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


53 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 
CC) 4 Weeks — $5 C] 9 Weeks — $8 


Send your latest Report by air mail, Monthly Chart of the Odd 
Lot Indexes with explanation, and all the Drew Studies—includ- 
ing specific buying or selling advices—for the period indicated. 





The DIAMOND 
MATCH COMPANY 


75th CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors of The Diamond Match Company 
on September 27, 1956, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 45c per share on the Common Stock. At the same meeting the 
Board also declared a quarterly dividend of 37'4c per 
Pe, share on the $1.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Both dividends are payable November i, 
1956 to stockholders of record 
October 9, 1956. 
PERRY S. wooeen Secretary ond Treesurer, : 
ee aes 
MATCHES - ‘PULP PRODUCTS - 


LUMBER - . BUILDING SUPPLIES - WOODENWARE 
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You are invited to share a thoroughly proven system of 


MARKET TIMING 
FOR 
TOP CAPITAL GAINS 


—plus profitable moves you can make in the next 3 weeks— 


To make capital gains of any real size, nothing is more important than 
an accurate system of market timing. 

As a “guest” subscriber, you will have a thoroughly reliable method of 
telling not only which stocks are the best buys—but when to buy, how long to 
hold, and when to sell for maximum profits. ~ 

To offer this kind of service, we must be—and are—ready to be judged 
on results alone. If you, too, are interested in the rewards of market timing, 
send for our specia 3-week trial. You receive: 


(1) THE MARKET TIMING REPORT (3 Weekly Issues)—a continuing guide to the 
investing for capital gains. 


(2) THE STOCK SELECTION REPORTS (3 Weekly Issues)—a continuing selection of the best 
stocks in the best industries, with positive buy, hold or sell recommendations. 


(3) NEW RATINGS OF 520 STOCKS—This report, just issued, ranks each of 520 stocks ac- 
cording to investment preference now. 


(4) STOCK SELECTION MANUAL—new edition of the 48-page “Stock Market Analysis: Facts 
and Principles.” Gives you a complete, step-by-step explanation of the “how” of investing 
for capital gains—supplemented weekly with specific buy-hold-sell advice. 


To obtain the invaluable investment aids listed above for the next 3 
weeks—mail this ad, your name & address, and $1 today. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE, DEPT. F-160 
LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 
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SOMMERS 


/“FISHY-BACK” WHAT 2 


It is the most dynamic and fastest growing enterprise to come to our 
attention :— 


T.M.T. TRAILER FERRY, Inc. 


Common Stock Around $4 per share 


GROWTH and SCOPE. Started in 1953 with $500 and a borrowed 
trailer, assets today total over $9,000,000. T.M.T. picks up general and 
frozen cargo from loading platforms of shippers anywhere in U. S. and 
carries it in same trailer to the doors of overseas consignees. It is esti- 
mated that the proposed addition of 15 trailer vessels could increase 
revenues to over $30 million annually. 


Send for a six-page description of T.M.T. covering 
history, operation and future. 


GENERAL INVESTING CORPORATION 


Members American Stock Exchange 
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FTMT10-15 = 
80 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. ee BOwling Green 9-1600 
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(Please print full name clearly) 
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— $1 for latest Report F or ie for month’s 


60 


TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


RING PONE SLING += SHLING PRESSURE 





trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 

- Established 1938 In Calif.: 

250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. In 





6253 Holt 
ash., D. C.: 


Send for our free illustrated booklet titled To the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F’. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St.,N.Y.4 
Blvd., Hollywood 28 
010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 








(CoNnTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


period is quite similar to 1946-49 dur- 
ing which neither the market nor the 
economy as a whole fell apart despite 
widespread fears to the contrary. 
Thus, with the market having started 
the fourth quarter at a low level and 
the speculative environment likely to 
be much improved within the next 30 
days, this is a time to take heart. 


It is a time, when, as has been true 
throughout the year, the key to suc- 
cess depends more on the stocks that 
are bought and held than on a great 
debate as to the market as a whole. 
True, tax selling will be important in 
coming months. Furthermore, most 
of the so-called growth stocks have 
probably recorded their highs for 
some time ahead. But it is equally 
true that there are a number of dy- 
namic candidates for speculative at- 
tention today. Note the following: 

There is an old saw to the effect 
that the stock market always tells its 
own story. In this connection, the 
action of the following groups has 
been most impressive during the past 
month: autos and accessories, air- 
lines, retail trade and steel. There 
are a number of candidates for new 
1956 highs in these groups even 
though the averages as a whole face 
a “ceiling” area. 

For example, Chrysler Corp. seems 

a very interesting speculation, around 
71, and not just because of the pros- 
pect of an over-all improvement in 
auto demand in the coming year. 
Rather, there have been three signi- 
ficant internal changes which should 
permit sharply higher earnings in the 
next 12 months: (1) Greater sales 
emphasis is being placed on the dra- 
matically styled Plymouth, the com- 
pany’s bread and butter product. 
(2) Top management has been broad- 
ened and strengthened. (3) Concen- 
trated efforts are being made to 
increase the heretofore poor labor 
productivity, and this is perhaps the 
chief factor responsible for the com- 
pany’s below-average profit margin. 
A 1% improvement in pretax profit 
margins theoretically would result in 
$1.70 more per share earning power. 
Incidentally, 1956 earnings probably 
will be in the area of $4-$5 per share 
despite a third-quarter loss. 

Eaton Manufacturing, around 60, is 
a very interesting auto accessory 
speculation inasmuch as: (1) Truck 
demand probably will remain high, 
passenger car demand should improve 
and profit margins should be better. 
(2) The truck axle division has in- 
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creased its facilities, and this division 
contributes between 35%-40% of 
total volume. (3) The manufacture 
of turbine blades for jet engines prob- 
ably will increase sharply in the com- 
ing year, and several of the other 
smaller divisions likewise enjoy an 
excellent outlook. Net result is that 
the 1957 earnings potential is in the 
area of $8-$8.50 per share in contrast 
to estimated 1956 earnings of $7.25 
per share, vs. $7.42 per share last 
year. 

Armco Steel, around 58, is one of 
the more conservative steel specula- 
tions inasmuch as the company has 
consistently operated at a higher rate 
than the industry average. Further- 
more, Armco’s drainage products di- 
vision—the largest of its kind in the 
world—is a prime beneficiary of our 
road building program. And _ the 
company’s third-quarter earnings will 
make better comparison with 1955 
than other steel companies whose 
operations were completely shut 
cown in July due to the nation-wide 
strike. This year’s earnings potential 
is probably in the area of $6.50 per 
share vs. $6.05 per share last year 
and there seems to be a good possi- 
bility of an increase in the present 
$2.40 annual dividend rate. 

The airline stocks have been a 
speculative disappointment this year, 
in spite of earnings and traffic prog- 
ress and the fact that long-term jet GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
plane financing has been arranged on phe ate a at spemeeee 4 
a highly satisfactory basis. But spec- 1 
ulation runs in vogues, and value 
never is long denied. In this connec- 
tion, the prospect that American Air- 
lines may earn $2.75-$3 per share this 





This ‘ement is neither a orto sell novo solicitation of am afer to buy any of these Shares 
ener e 1 Se is made only by the Prospectus. 


648,696 Shares 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced SpouBooes tion warrants, tosubscribe for these shares 
have been issued by ‘orporation to t iders of ite Common 
Stock, which “ones ut expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on October 17, 1956, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $40 a Share 


The several Underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the Ul d to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange Commission. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB &CO. 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 

STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 

October 2, 1956. 











year as compared with $2.32 per 
share last year indicates considerable 
appeal to the common stock around 
22. Not only does the company have 
a good route structure, but it will 
enter 1957 with an expanded fleet ‘of 
planes. The first repayments on its 
jet plane orders start in 1967. And 
the cash generated internally, plus 
loans, should be sufficient to finance 
the better than $300 million of planes 
now on order. 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 





prises 65% paper and board (largely 
kraft), 21% newsprint and 14% dis- 
solving and other pulps. Total capac- 
ity exceeds 4.5 million tons. Plant lo- 
cations: Canada (newsprint), South- 
ern U.S. (kraft products), N.Y. and 
Maine (specialty papers). Dividends 
have equalled nearly 39% of earnings 
since 1945. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of $1.07 
per share has been declared, 
payable on the first day of 
November 1956 to holders of 
record at the close of business 
on October 10, 1956 of the Com- 
pany’s Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4.25% Series. 


Common Dividend No. 270 
A quarterly dividend of 70 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de- 
clared, payable on the first day 
of November 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 10, 1956. 

Checks will be mailed from 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston. 


ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 
Treasurer 


Boston, September 24, 1956 




















Today’s Buys 


M Manufacturing 
“ Mining 
M Oil 


McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
Members American Stock Exchange (Assec.) 
70 Wall Street, N. Y. 5 WH 4-0175 


Please send me information on buy 
recommendations. 


Name _ 
Address 
de ie 


Telephone___ 
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INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 
*originators of the copyrighted PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





SHOULD YOU HOLD or SELL 
YOUR STOCKS in TODAY’S MARKET? 


Send today for a 5-Weeks’ Subscription to our Service! 


Our research e 


trial subscription—b 
effects on stock markets! 


xperts bring you pertinent, timel 
investment policy may be auaeed for the better. : c 2 
i air mail—to our complete service. Act now—includes election 


information weekly! Your entire 
ust $2 will bring you a full 5-week 


= Use this Coupon—Send $2 Today (F-19) ————— 
INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SEND 
NOW 
wean 


Please send me 5 weeks of your service. | enclose $2. 

















Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 


objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


Oevestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








HOW 10 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES 





COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


62 


GRAINS FATS-OILS 

EGGS ONIONS 

SOY BEANS WINNIPEG 
ai ed yg 





ds, Commodity Trend Service offers 

ard weekly bulletins containing sound market 

‘ormation plus on-the-spot La as the 

situation requires. t bulletins on these 
commodities free on request. 


136-31 Roosevelt Avenue, Flushing 54 
(N.Y.C.) N. Y. Tel.: INdep. 1-7779 








BEST 55 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By a Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits. 

I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I've Fined by subscribing to Barron’s Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly. 

This has helped me do a better job of 
separating good investments from bad invest- 
ments. I have built my capital and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 


This story exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 
his own money. It is the only weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- 
ing you. 

n Barron’s you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week . . . on the 
condition and prospects (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

Barron's subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription for 4 will sens you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight... 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events. . . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. 
Just tear out this ad and send it today with 
your check for $5; or tell us to bill you. 
Address: Barron’s, 392 Newbury Street, S- 
ton 15, Mass. F-1015 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY MAIL 


Handle all 
transactions by mail. 
Funds postmarked 
by the 16th earn 
















GOODMAN 
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Johns-Manville is the largest pro- 
ducer of asbestos products, including 
shingles, wallboard, insulation, roof- 
ing, floor tiles, and asbestos-cement 
(transite) pipe for water distribution 
and sewage systems. Half of sales are 
to building trades. Operates 19 plants 
in U.S., six (including three asbestos 
mines) in Canada. Since 1939, sales 
have risen about 30% more than gross 
national product. Since 1946, divi- 
dends have averaged about 57% of 
earnings. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., the largest 
general merchandise retailer, sells 
through 707 retail stores, 694 catalog 
sales offices and by mail. Sells 
throughout the U:S., in Latin America, 
and (through a half-interest in Simp- 
sons-Sears) in Canada. Owns All- 
state Insurance Co., rapidly growing 
fire-casualty insurance company. Sales 
have risen 1.8 times as rapidly as 
total retail sales since 1935. Dividend 
payout in postwar period, about 48% 
of earnings. 

Standard Oil of N.J. is the world’s 
largest oil company. Important sub- 


_ Sidiaries include Humble Oil, Creole 


Petroleum, and Imperial Oil, Ltd. 
Major sources of crude are USS. 
(23%), Canada (5%), Venezuela 
(47%), and the Middle East (22%). 
Company’s crude production equals 
about 95% of refinery runs. Since 
1945, dividends have averaged 42% 
of profits. 

U.S. Steel is the world’s largest steel 
producer, accounting for about 30% 
of total U.S. capacity. Facilities lo- 
cated in all major steel producing 
districts. Raw material reserves are 
the largest in the industry; sells iron 
ore to competitors. Largest domestic 
producer of coal and cement. Post- 
war dividend payout has averaged 
56% of net income. 


BIEL 
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used to build up a solid portfolio of 
good stocks. In the chemical group, 
stocks like du Pont, Allied and Mon- 
santo have had setbacks from 25% to 
over 33% with proportionate increases 
in yields. Among the drugs and 
pharmaceuticals Parke, Davis and 
Vick have had similar reactions. 
The paper industry has been one of 
the worst sufferers in the past two 
months. International Paper, Crown 
Zellerbach, Kimberly-Clark, Scott 
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People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR. OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still apply 
for a $1,000 life insurance policy to help 
take care of final expenses without burden- 
ing your family. 


You can handle the entire transaction by 
mail with OLD AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation of any kind. No 
one will call on you! 


Write today for free information. Simply 
mail postcard or letter (giving age) to Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 W. 9th, Dept. L1009N, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 





opportunity 
te industry. 


Write for 
FREE 
COPY 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 








New Way To Sleep 


Tee-PJ’s resemble a T-shirt, but 
are over a foot longer. Rib-knit 

soft combed cotton. Gives ~ 4 
you move, eases up when you relax. 


© worn, 
within 7 days for full voted r id 
we send you regular T-shirt FREE! 


S(34), MiB6-38),, (40-42), 
$2 ec. 3 a os 


NOW! Tee-PJ’s available in long 
sleeves with knit wristlets for real 
cold weather comfort! 


$3 each. 2 for $5 
ALL POSTPAID 
WITTMANN TEXTILES 


—- S. Dixie, Dept. 268 
- Palm Beach, Fic. 

















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held October 5, 1956, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able November 15, 1956, 
stockholders of record 
November 1, 1956. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
First Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
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| and Union Bag are once again in 


buying range. 


The venturesome investor who can 


afford a reasonable risk should avail 
himself of the opportunity to buy 
Gulf Oil now that it has had a 40-point 
break. I also think that Amerada 
and Socony and at least a dozen other 
major oil stocks are a peered attrac- 
tive at present levels. 

Both automobile and steel stocks 
have been’ conspicuously firm 
throughout this period of unsettle- 
ment. . Both groups should be repre- 
sented in a well-balanced portfolio. 

The aluminum stocks are still no 
bargains but they certainly are far 
less overpriced. For a long time to 
come they are unlikely to be available 
at levels where they can be bought 
for income. The same applies to such 
super blue chips as IBM, Minnesota 
Mining, Minneapolis-Honeywell or 
National Lead. In the electrical field, 
General Electric is still the best stock 
and the best value. 

Some of the building material 
stocks have declined to a level which 
adequately discounts the possibility 
of slightly lower earnings. Stocks 
like U.S. Gypsum and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass are again on my buy list. 
Clark Equipment which is becoming 
increasingly important as a maker of 
road building machinery is now 20 
points below its high and, at 55, is 
selling only about 13 times estimated 
1956 earnings. For a stock of such 
quality this is not unreasonable. 

Despite excellent prospects for a 
record-breaking Christmas business, 
shares of the leading retailers are 


selling at the lows for the year. Yields | 
and more are commonplace in | 


of 6% 
the- department store field and even 
J.C. Penney now offers a return of 
54%. Sears, Roebuck, down 26% from 
last year’s high, now offers a return 
of over 4% on basis of estimated pay- 
ments for the current fiscal year. 

Railroad stocks have borne the 
brunt of the market decline, and, as a 
result, dividend yields have shot up 
to well over 6%, even for the blue 
chips in this group like Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific. 

A great erosion of prices has also 
taken place among the utilities. Two 
growth companies in this group, Gulf 
States Utilities and Middle South 
Utilities, are now available at prices 
to yield 4.9% and 5.6%, respectively. 
Both have declined well over 20%, 
and at present levels the downward 
risk seems very modest indeed. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 


regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





Know Your Investments Better 


14 "CASH-RICH" 
Common Stocks 


10 Selling BELOW Per-Share 
Net Liquid Assets 


Each of the 1} issues is backed by NET 
LIQUID ASSETS about equal to, or ex- 
ceeding, its current market price. Ac- 
tually 10 of the group are selling BE- 
LOW their per-share value by Net Work- 
ing Capital, while ve. The are priced 
slig ghtly above” such figure 14 “CASH- 
RICH” situations are sel ial study 
by FINANCIAL WORLD Coan of their past 
performance records, position in their respective 
industries, ample working capital, reoee? 
growth ergy and yields ranging from 4 
to 8%. What are these companies ne wit 
their opulent cash reserves to broaden the base 
for a growing sales volume? .. . It’s typical 
of the many practical AIDS to MORE SUC 

ING every week in FINANCIAL 





if you want to do much better with 
your Investment Dollars, return this 
“‘ad”’ with $5 for the next 18 week! ies of 
FINANCIAL WORLD ($9 Newsst Value for 
$5) and receive also: ‘14 CASH-RICH STOCKS” 
for Value-Minded Investors; ‘88 Stocks at De- 
ate vels’”’, DOWN 25% to 50% or more, 
rom 1956 HIGHS; ALSO 4 valuable 48. to 


one monthly ‘‘Independent APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.”’ 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for full-year 
ans (or $12 “J 6 months) and = = all 
items a m PLUS 1956 Annual $5 “Stock 

Pastensanit” I a (mow ready to mail). 


MONEY pA IN 30 DAYS Hp or SATIS IED. 
BECOME A BETTER JUDG INVESTME: 
VALUES. CLIP “AD” NOW QND MAIL TO, 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


EASY TO READ—EASY TO UNDERSTAND! 


LAW of WILLS *f 


Check here for 96 page book by attorney 
er Callahan. Shows simply why and how 
you should make a will, protect your Capital. 
safeguard your Estate . . . Executors, Probate, 
Taxes, ete. 


DC LAW OF INVESTORS (just publishes) $1.00 
CLAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT.$1.00 
CF YOUR RIGHTS AS A CUSTOMER.$1.00 
DCO LAW OF BUSINESS 

CDC SOCIAL SECURITY (Ali States). 


EACH AUTHENTIC POCKET-SIZE 
(80-96 PAGES) 





-$1.00 
BOOK 


CONTAINS LAWS OF ALL 
48 STATES. 


Single copies $1 each. ALL 6 TITLES $5 
1 y money-back guorantee. No C.O.D. 
Write for Free catalog of 44 useful lawbooks. 


OCEANA BOOKS, Desk KF-8 
80 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


GROWTH 
INSURANCE STOCK 


about $37 a share 


Fire and casualty insurance company estab- 
lished in 1946 in fast-growing. state. 


@ 4 cash dividends since 1954 
@ 2 stock dividends since 1954 
Write for FREE Report 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET PHILA. 2, PA. 
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DIVIDEND NO. 175 
ON COMMON STOCK 
The Board of Directors of 
‘Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend of 
55 cents per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock, 
payable November 20, 1956 
to share owners of record 
October 19, 1956. 


DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable January 2, 1957 
to share owners of record 
December 12, 1956. 


CLASS PER SHARE 


$4.50 $1.12 
$4.52 $1.13 
$4.16 $1.04 





CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Serving Outstate Michigan 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPARY 


Chi dad No tice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
November 1, 1956 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1956. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4 % Series, $1.07 4 a share on the 
4.3% Series and 95 cents a share 
on the 3.8% Series. Checks will 
be mailed. 





C. WINNER 


























A regular quarterly dividend 


of 30c per share has been declared 
by Daystrom, Inc. Checks will be 
mailed November 15th to share- 
holders of record October 26th, 
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Ltd. 20%. All these are pretty good 
stocks, most of them growth issues. 
In fact, the growth stocks as a group 
have been harder hit than the in- 
come issues. 


It is now possible to obtain some 
really high yields in stocks where 
the dividend apparently is in no im- 
mediate danger. For instance, if one is 
willing to overlook the unpopularity 
of the tobacco shares caused by the 
so-called medical attack on cigarette 
smoking, and willing to buck the 
growing “ethical” objection to owning 
them which the mutual funds lately 
have encountered among their own 
shareholders, you can obtain a 7.1% 
return on American Tobacco’s $5 
dividend with the stock at 70. Liggett 
& Myers, which does not have quite 
as strong an earnings trend, yields 
even more. R. J. Reynolds, which is a 
little better quality, yields a little 
less. Other stocks, where the quality 
is lower and the risk is higher and 
which offer an exceptional return, 
are Industrial Rayon (which prob- 
ably will just about earn its $3 divi- 
dend this year against $5.77 a share 
last year), Sheller Mfg. and Inter- 
national Silver. I would not want to 
recommend these stocks as apprecia- 
tion issues, and I recognize that un- 
popularity could make them sell still 
lower; but it seems to me that there 
is less potential price depreciation 
danger in them than in some of the 
blue chips and growth stocks which 
still sell at 20 times earnings or so just 
to return around 3%. 

The market’s response to the elec- 
tion results will depend on where the 
DJ Industrials stand just before the 
returns come in, and on what has 
been, or has not been, discounted. Just 
as a gratuitous guess, I would say that 
the market is not as politically vul- 
nerable today as it was in September 
of 1955, nor is it as politically respon- 
sive. I would further suggest that 
the result of the presidential election, 
whatever it is, may be pretty well 
washed out of the market’s hair in a 
few weeks. I think the money situa- 
tion is many times more important at 
this time than politics. 

It is hardly a secret, even in brok- 
erage quarters, that common stock in- 
vestors for the past year have not had 
a particularly pleasant experience— 
especially those who are late-comers. 
Some of them have made a little 
money in some stocks, but usually 
even those have lost more on the 
bananas than they have made on the 
oranges. 


To sum up, it seems to me that this 
is hardly a time to enthuse about 
buying more stocks. Perhaps it is not 
a time to sell your well-selected is- 
sues either, especially if you have big 
capital gains taxes to pay. It seems 
to me that I would prefer to wait for 
a little clearer idea of what the public 
is going to do about its present stock 
holdings before I plunged with new 
money. At the moment I much prefer 
to remain cautious. I like peace of 
mind, and I don’t see how you can 
have it right now with fresh pur- 
chases.’ 











OKLAHOMA 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 422 
cents a share has been de- 
clared on the Common stock 
of the Company, payable Oc- 
tober 30, 1956 to shareowners 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness October 10, 1956. 

H. H. Ferrin, 

Vice President and Treasurer. 




















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
Gis 


r >. 
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—/ | QUARTERLY 
Se DIVIDEND 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 27% 
cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
on November 1, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on October 19, 1956. 








VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 


September 28, 1956 
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Dividend Notice 


The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors of Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company today declared a 
quarterly dividend of 45 cents per share 
on the outstanding capital stock of 
the Company, payable on Oct. 26, 
1956, to holders of record at the close 
of business on Oct. 5, 1956. 


A. M. GoTTSCHALD 
Sept. 13, 1956 Secretary 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Books reviewed in this column are not obtain- 
able from Forbes, but may be purchased from 
your local bookselier or direct from the publisher. 


A Business oF Your Own. By Thomas P. 
Murphy. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
N.Y.C. $3.95 

PREATHES there an American so utterly 
lacking in the traditional independence 
that he has never thought, “Some day I'd 
like to go into business for myself.” If 
there is, then this book is not for him. 
But for those who would like to go, are 
getting ready to go, or have already gone 
into business for themselves, this book is 
both valuable and entertaining reading. 

Mr. Murphy, a Harvard Business 
School graduate and now an associate 
editor of Fortune Magazine, has not 
merely written a dry “how to” book. Nor 
has he thrown together any collection of 
pious cliches. 

He shows you what pitfalls to avoid, 
how to raise money, how to evaluate the 
prospective market. Most important of 
all, he tells you how to evaluate your 
own qualifications. Murphy has richly 
illustrated all this with examples from 
real life, based on his talks with success- 
ful small and big businessmen. He gives 
the why and how of beginners success- 
fully breaking into such supposedly 
“overcrowded” fields as magazine pub- 
lishing, bakeries, retailing, mutual funds 
and novelty door knockers. 

The old bromide notwithstanding about 
the U.S. becoming a nation of Big Busi- 
ness, the statistics show that the num- 
ber of small businesses is still grow- 
ing. That means opportunity for alert 
and adventuresome individuals. Says 
Murphy: “This is a big nation and a 
changing one. It needs men and wom- 
en with the wisdom to understand its 
changes and the courage to do some- 
thing about them.” If you are one of 
these people, then this book is as good a 
starting guide as any we can think of. 


RIVER OF THE CAROLINAS: THE SANTEE. By 
Henry Savage, Jr. 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C. $5.00. 

Rivers have a way of gathering more 
than their share of history, and the 
Santee is no exception. Mr. Savage, a 
colorful if somewhat careless writer, 
misses none of the turbulence inherent 
in his story? makes the most of a past 
which involves Edward (“Blackbeard”) 
Teach, who pirated the ships emerging 
from the Santee’s mouth, and tobacco- 
king James Buchanan (“Buck”) Duke, 
who built a system of dams to tame its 
tributaries. Of particular interest is a 
section demonstrating the importance of 
rivers to modern industry. Sample sta- 
tistics: “The manufacture of a ton of 
wood pulp requires 70,000 gallons of 
water ...a pound of rayon requires 150 
gallons, and a yard of woolen goods 
200 gallons.” 





PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 13: Wide World 
Pace 26: Wide World 








Rhinehart & Co., 232 | 
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ow Will 


Stocks Perform in the 
Next Twelve Months 


Hw you done so well during the Eisenhower boom 

that you've become complacent about your port- 

folio? Are any of the blue chips you now hold likely to 

pale because of indecisive management or stiffer com- 

petition? -Are you certain that the stocks you have 

acquired in recent years still fit your investment objectives? 

Has a competent, unbiased investment counseling organization examined 

your portfolio lately—to make certain that your stocks will be able to 
hold their own in the hard-sell, profit-squeeze days ahead? 


Our 


Our economy is changing so rapidly these days that the individual in- 
vestor just can't keep up. Acquisitions, mergers, diversification programs 
are changing the competitive position of many corporations, of all sizes, 
in almost every industry. Technological changes, research programs, 
automation is earmarking many companies for spectacular growth— 
relegating others with less alert management to a back seat. 


That is why so many investors with portfolios of $25,000 and over have, 
in the past twelve months, chosen FORBES Personal Investment Manage- 
ment to examine their holdings, determine whether their securities still fit 
their overall investment objectives, make specific changes to strengthen 
their holdings. 


How this important service to investors is being successfully performed 
is explained in detail in a descriptive booklet titled "FORBES Personal 
Investment Management". Send for your copy, without obligation. Find 
out if Personal Investment Management by competent full-time invest- 
ment counselors, backed by a staff of experienced full-time security 
analysts, is the answer to keeping your investments atuned to these 
swift-changing times. 


Mail Coupon =—No Obligation 


WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 


“Am well pleased with the 
services you have been giv- 
ing me and have confidence 
that you and your organiza- 
tion will continue to ade- 
quately cover my situation.” 


Forbes Personal investment Management 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


1 may be interested in retaining the services of 
FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. 
Will you kindly send me without obligation, complete 
details? My present investments are valued at ap- 
aang Diccnicsntiinnsdhbndtlcinintashinkidh | have an additional 
$ = Ea in cash for available investment. 


A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, inc. 10-15] 


Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS susittc%S un 


Democracy has survived because 
time and again it has proved, under 


‘stress, its ability to harmonize and 


make productive,-in every sphere of 
thought and action, the individual and 
the social instincts innate in man. In 
these respects it has demonstrated its 
superiority over all other political 
philosophies. All try to draw the line 
between the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of the individual and 
those of society, but none draws it so 
subtly in accordance with reality as 
democracy. —A. WuitNEy GRISWOLD. 


The problem of abolishing want is 
not a problem. in division, as the poli- 
ticians so often aver; it is a problem in 
multiplication. —Henry M. Wriston. 


Six things we individual Americans 
can never afford are: Intolerance, in- 
dolence, injustice, indifference, in- 
temperance and ingratitude. When- 
ever any of these enter, they lead to 
deterioration, defeat, and disaster. 
Any nation given to them inevitably 
falls. —Dr. J. RicHarp SNEED. 


Speakers have been showering us 
with pearls of wisdom for centuries, 
and if all of their valuable advice were 
laid end to end, it would still be just 
as good as new. Very little of it has 
ever been used. 

—BENJAMIN F. FAIRteEss. 


Seven national crimes: 

1.. I don’t think. 

2. I don’t know. 

3. I don’t care. 

4. I am too busy. 

5. I “leave well enough alone.” 

6. I have no time to read and find out. 
7. I am not interested. 


—Wn. J. H. Boetcker. 


Socialism is the weakest of all bul- 
warks against Communism. Socialists 
lead people up the garden path to the 
brink of a precipice and then turn 
around and say, as they tumble over, 
“We are very sorry; we never meant 
to go so far.” —Wu£nston CHURCHILL. 


Never let a man imagine that he can 
pursue a good end by evil means, 
without sinning against his own soul. 
The evil effect on himself is certain. 

—SouTHEY. 


In moderating, not in satisfying de- 
sires, lies peace. —HEBER. 


Our dependence outweighs our in- 
dependence, for we are independent 
only in our desire, while we are de- 
pendent on our health, on nature, on 
society, on everything in us and out- 
side us. —Henri F. AMIEL. 


The mark of the immature man is 
that he wants to die nobly for a cause, 
while the mark of the mature man is 
that he wants to live humbly for one. 

—WIiLiiaM STEKEL. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Too many executives, including 
older as well as younger, are 
shortsightedly afraid to have 
anyone else become familiar 
with their duties. They mis- 
takenly think it makes them 
important if they alone know 
how to do certain things. This 
is the brand of a small brain. 
The capable, foresighted execu- 
tive thinks first of the organiza- 
tion: and does everything pos- 
sible to insure it against any- 
thing happening to militate 
against its useful functioning. 
The large caliber executive wel- 
comes suggestions, the small 
caliber executive resents them, 
imagining that he knows it all 
and that it is presumption for 
anyone to offer him advice. To 
win promotion, be unselfish, re- 
ceptive, responsive, always rat- 
ing first the wellbeing of the 
company. To become big, play 
the game in a big way. 











There are some who are naive 
enough to believe that the basic con- 
flict between communism and democ- 
racy is economic in nature. They are 
utterly mistaken. The conflict is be- 
tween the kingdom of militant atheism 
and the Kingdom of God. The King- 
dom of God stands above all isms and 
will remain unshaken and unscathed, 
the harbinger of a new day. 

—JOHN SUTHERLAND BoNnNELL, D.D. 


Your fears can be overcome if you 
deal with them properly. Fear is an 
emotion. Emotions come wholly from 
within, and. have only the strength 
we allow them. As human beings, we 
enjoy the possession of an intellect, 
and it is the intellect, not the emo- 
tions, that must be the supreme guid- 
ing force of our lives if we are to 
know any measure of happiness here. 

Emotions are the color of life; we 
would be drab creatures indeed with- 
out them. But we must control those 
emotions or they will control us. This 
is particularly true of the emotion of 
fear, which if allowed free rein would 
reduce all of us to trembling shadows 
of men, for whom only death could 
bring release. —Joun M. Wison, 

v.p. National Cash Register Co. 


In thousands of years there has been 
no advance in public morals, in phi- 
losophy, in religion or in politics, but 
the advance in business has been the 
greatest miracle the world has ever 
known. —wW. E. Howe. 


One of the most deeply rooted fal- 
lacies in the mind of the working man 
is the idea that to produce less per 
hour will benefit him, because it will 
make his work last longer. This is a 
complete misconception of the funda- 
mental truth that the source of all 
wealth lies in increased production. 
The worker fails to understand that 
the raises in wages, the better job, the 
continued employment he wants, and 
the high standard of living he enjoys, 
all depend upon increasing the rate of 
production. —Frep C. CrRAwrFrorp. 


In the democratic way of life it is 
not “the best things in life are free,” 
but rather “the best things in life are 
worth working for!” 


—Dr. Rutu M. Leverton. 


Faith that the thing can be done is 
essential to any great achievement. 


—Dr. Tuomas N. CARRUTHERS. 


Families can help their members to 
grow individually. The family is the 
place to learn and follow moral stand- 
ards. It can teach such things as fair 
play, which leads to justice, temper- 
ance in opinion, speech and _ habits, 
which frees from excess; honesty and 
sincerity, which lead to a disciplined, 
balanced life. —ANNE G. PANNELL. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Frederic J. Albert, 
Huntington, N. Y. t’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another; not slothful in business; 
fervent in spirit; serving the Lord. 


—Romans 12: 10, 11 
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